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Ph allowing conciſe hiſtory f a 
People, who, for ſome time, made no in- 
conſiderable figure in Hindoſtan, after a 
delay of many years, is at length pre- 


ſented to the world at a period when the 


paſſions and. intereſts of men being no lon- 
ger cbncerned in any of the events of 
which'it treats, it may poſſibly meet with 
a more impartial and indulgent reception. 
5 en it Wark otherwiſe * been eee 


But, as ſome particulars contain d in it 
have been the ſubject of mudh acrimoni- 
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4 ; it may not be improper that the 
writer ſhould previouſſy ſtate the l circumy 
ſtances which, by poſſeſſing, him gf the ma- 
terials, firſt led him at all to think of ſuch 

_ a compoſition, as this may ſerve to con- 
f vince the candid reader, that, in venturing 
to gbtrude this little production upon his 
attention, he 1 is not actuated by any ſiniſter 
views, nor by that ſpirit of party, which, 
unhappily, but too much prevails, even 
in matters where it ought leaſt to be met 
with, and where it is moſt prejudicial to 


the advancement of truth and knowledge; 
and, in doing this, he will endeavour 


to ſhun, as much as poſſible, unneceſſary 
egotiſm, although it muſt unavoidaly com- 
pel him to touch upon ſubjects which 
would otherwiſe * _—_— eng | 
and Improper: | | = 
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Soon after the author's firſt appoittmennt,. Ez 


into the India Company's ſervice (about 
fifteen years ago) he applied himſelf, 


with ſome. aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of the 5 ; 


oriental languages, particularly of that 
grand medium of all correſpondence: and 
negotiation in India, the Perfiap; about 
three years after, he had the horſbur to be 
called upon by the officer Gen command- 1 
ing that portion of the Bengal army 
which was on the field ſtation, (who is 
now in England) for his àſſiſtant᷑e in that 
particular department, for which he had 
by this time qualified himſelf, to wit, 


tranſlation and country correſpondence Here, 


as a new field of inveſtigation and inquiry 
was opened to him, in the probability that 
he might, in the courſe of his duty, have 
the management of political buſineſs. fre- 
_ quently committed to his charge, h 
anxious to acquire ſuch a — 4 f Know. 

| ky "ny 


1 ren Ae K. 
ledge of the hiſtory and conneQions of the 
neighbouring ſtates, as might enable bin 
to execute matters of that kind in a man- 
ner worthy of ſo important a truſt. It 
was, at the ſame time, his fortune to 
meet with.a perſon of ſome conſequence, 
' who wag an Afgan, then afting off the 
part of Ge Robilla Chief Fyzoola Khan, 
in a confidential capacity; and from this 
porſon he procured, (among a number of 
other val able papers,) a Perſian manu- 
ſcript, containing a compleat relation ot 
the whole Rohilla ſtory, from the firſt 
foundation of their power, to the battle of 
Cutterah, fought between the Rohillas 
and the Allied army of the Company's 
aud Viſier's troops, on the 23d of April, 
1774, which, by the defeat of the former, 
put an end at once to e and 


Pregnant | 


PREF "'T 28 
Pregnant as this appeared to be wit 
many ſingularly ſtriking and intere! ting 
events, the then recem tranſactions had, 
moreover, . rendered. it an ohject of parti 
_ cular, curioſity, | and theſe conſiderations 
alone were ſufficient to induce ti e writer 
to employ his firſt leiſure hours in arrang 
ing and turning it into Engliſh ; this de- 
termination he forthwith proceeded to ex- ; 
ecute, and, about ten years ago tranſlated 
the following narrative, in a form and ſub- 
ſtance little different from that in which; 
with becoming diffidence, he now. ſubmits 5 
it to the . Tos | ops: 
b 
| With reſpett t to » tha 6 motives. which its 
aa the writer ſo long to withhold this 
compilation, before he would hazard to 
commit it to the judgement of the world, 
he will not offer to encroach upon the pas 
tience of his readers; by mentioning 3 
A 4 common- 
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| me von of the 3 upon the 


14er. 
common Mace topics ſo often bd . 


many before him, ſuch as, that « the 
«©. work was originally written with no 


« other view than merely the amuſement 
« of a few friends,” and fo forth; decla- 
rations, which are commonly ,as inſuffi- 
cient to cover the vanity of in author, as N 
to impoſt upon the penetration of others: 

—In truth, he always regarded | the mat - 


ter contained in this little tract as by no 


means unworthy of being made known; 
but yet, in a point of ſuch moment, he 


' withed not to act with 2 raſhneſs of which 
he might afterwards have ſufficient occa- | 
ſion to repent : nor was he, indeed, leſs 


deterred by an apprehenſion that, were it 
to come forth at a period when the conteſt 
of oppoſite factions, reſpecting the affairs 


of India, had agitated men's minds to an 


uncommon degree of animoſity, or whilſt 


moſt 


* FRE 7 ACE. _ 


25 loch, Ps drawn upon its FORE fuſe 
picions, which, he truſts, cannot, with any 
probability, be imputed to him 


ſupport'of | 
CV | 
The particular reaſons which were, for 
ſo conſiderable a period, obſtructive to his 
wiſhes and intentions have at length ceaſed - 
to exiſt ;—Thoſe events of the following 
ſtory in which the Enghſh were any way 
concerned have been fully canvaſſed before 


the higheſt human tribunal; and a judge- wo 


ment from which there lies no appeal 
ſeems to have been already paſſed upon it. 
Neither are the different Win who 


were principally; intere ſeed 3 in its diſcuſſion 


. 
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| of Oppayente3 ; fs. that ah, ai his 
fairly ac- 


little tract preſumes he may 
* of any unde a 
of it. 


But, whilſt ſolemnly diſayowing any 
intereſt whatſoever in the views, either of © 
parties or of individuals in this publication, 

yet will he venture to confeſs that he is 


not altogether indifferent in the motives 
which have led him to it] Concerned for 
the honour of his country, and anxious for 
the reputation of a ſervice in which he 
has ſpent the flower of his life, he would 


willingly, if poſſible, remove even in a 


ſingle inſtance, ſome part of that horrid 


odium which has of late years, for what- 
ever purpoſe, been ſo ſedulouſly excited 


againſt thoſe devoted men who, at the ex- 


* of all the moſt comfortable enjoy- 
8 . 2 [2 | Es ments 


"Wc of A» are SPIN pubs | 
lic no (unimportant / nor ynmeritorious 
- (though ply eye >: " ices 
in India V 


nes perhaps, the writer might be 
tempted to enlarge fomewhat beyoud the 
. bounds: which the confined nathre-4 f his 
ſubject preſcribes" to him, were it not 
that, in ſuch a diſcuſſion it would be 
ſcarcely poſſible to avoid anĩmadverſions 
which, in the eyes of ſome, would bear the 
conſtruction of ſiniſter deſign or of per- 
ſonal invective, rather than of the ſobet 
inveſtigation of truth.— Much ab/firafed 
reaſoning, indeed, might be advanced on 
the abſurd improbability of the very groſs 
and univerſal depravity, which has been 
declared to contaminate the minds of our 
oountrymen in that department of the 
empite, where — have * de Qed, 
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not in the characters of men, es c . 
vages more fell than the tygets of the * 
gion in which they reſide. But 


of general prepaſſigſſions, derived, 5 many 


inſtances, from ld Frces which ought always 
to deſerve to be regarded as of the higheſt - 
authority, it is neceflary that time ſhould 
be allowed for the force of immediate i in- 
tereſts to be weakened, and the virulence 
of contending parties to ſubſide, ere it can 
be ſuppoſed that the admonitions of 
ſober, unimpaſſioned reaſon ſhould have 
any operation in their cure.— He will. 
therefore, only touch upon this matter 
at a diſtance, and merely ſo far as re- 
ſpects t thoſe operations of the Engliſh 
which form a pee of * 1 of * 


narr ative. 


Of all . events which . been made 


, of for the * of crimination 
againſt 


r RAC 5 xi 


af the ſervants « of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, n ohe have made a greater fix ure, 

either in "the national. roceedings, or 
the periſhable publicatic ongof the day, than 
the Robilla War, and various efforts have : 
been made to paint both the conduct and 
the conſequences of it in the moſt horrible 


| colours. 


| When, | in the WT of f hiſtory, we read 

of whole nations being extirpated by the 
Goths, or rooted out by the Vandals, we 
picture to ourſelves a country invaded by a 
band of fierce and ſavage conquerors, who 
purſue the hapleſs inhabitants with indiſ- 
criminate maſſacre, carry off the few they 
ſpare from the ſword into perpetual captivi- 

ty, and proceed in their deſtructive career, 
until the whole territory —_— CS 
but a dreary, ſilent waſte! "Mm 


* 
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Simifar to this is the opinion which, 
Lien the force and extent. of the expreſ- 
ſtons that have 2 applied 10 it) have 
been, by many * gonceived of the conqueſt 1 
of enn. 5 


God forbid that Brit. 196 7 troaps ſhould ever 
be employed in acts of ſuch deteſtable 
atrocity !—With reſpect to thoſe in par- 
ticular who effected that revolution, it may 
with confidence be affirmed, that, however 
high their ſenſe of ſubordination, however | 
ready at all times to obey the moſt perilous | 
orders of their ſuperiors, had ſuch a ſervice 
| fog: allotted to them, they would bave 
turned from it with e 

28 To confute al; 0 ſo cruelly inj urious | 
* theſe gallant men is, it muſt be owned, 

one, and that not the leaſt, of the author's 
aims; an aim which, when guided by 
truth, 
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truth, he conceives to be neither blameable 
nor e eee means not, 1 
ever, to call id the ag of argument for 
this purpoſe: the alis 7 low, and will 
ſpeak for themſelves : neither is it his 
buſineſs or his intention to enter into any 
diſcuſſion of the principles upon which 
this celebrated expedition was undertaken, 
as this point muſt be referred to a judge- 
ment to be formed upon the ſame grounds: i 
if they were wrong, nothing he could here 
advance would ſuffice to Juſtify them; if 
right, * is not in his gown! to n 

them. 


| Having premiſed thus much with reſpe& 
to the circumſtances which originally led 
to this compilation, and the motives for 
the preſent production of it, it may not _ 
be improper to n a few rata 5 
| a the work ff 


The 


The difficulty of collecting materials 
capable of forming à regular, connected, 
and authentic detail of events in the 

* northern parts of Hindoſtan within the 
laſt century, muſt be well known to all 
who have ever made ſuch an inquiry the 
object of their purſuit: the univerſal de- 
cline of learning in the empire within that 
period, has affected þifory in particular; 
in the few crude productions of this kin. 
which are to be found, the dates of the 
moſt important events are generally miſ- 
placed, and often entirely omitted; and it 
frequently happens that no two authors, 
in the relation of the moſt momentous and 
intereſting facts, exactly coineide in the 
| points of place and circumſtance : —the 
writer is therefore ſenſible that his work 

muſt contain ſome anachroniſms, and per- 

haps, in a few. places, deviations from 


| the relations of others ; ; the former of 
| theſs 


21 x 3 4 . 
: theſe he has as much as poſſible ſtudied to 
avoid or . and with reſpect to the 5 
Lrter, none that he has e to * 


indeed, he bas been the leſs Glicitous upon 
this head, as he depends much upon the 
authority of the perſon under whoſe: in · 
ſpection (as he has before intimated) the | 
Perſian manuſcript, which forms the chief 
ground of the work, was drawn up 5 whoſe 
knowledge of the fubje& muſt be natu- 
rally ſ uppoſed to be accurate me extenſive, 
Qs he was a Robilla, a confid atial } ſervant | 
of one of their chiefs, and had himſelf 5 
been perſonally engaged in an of ths 
events related 1 in. it. 


- The wa; 4 preceded by. a thort 
view of the actual ſtate of the diftrifls of 
Hindoſtan, fubje& to the Mufſulman go- 
 Vernments, as they ſtood at the period of the 

* 3 important 


+423. | 


ceptions which have been, with vaſt ; 


i 
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important revolutions which have been 
effected by the unparallelled ſucceſs of the 
| 1 this ſketch will, probably, be 


regarded as very ſlight and imperfect, con- 
ſidering the magnitude of the ſubject; 


the writer, however, is encouraged to offer 
it, not only as it may tend in general to 


the illuſtration of what follows, but alſo 


as it may ſerve to obviate certain miſcon- 


of 
the public, and to evince with what pecu- 
liar eaſe political revolutions may be brought 


bour and ingenuity, raiſed in the minds 


about in thoſe countries, without inducing 


any of the dreadful conſequences which 


; have been ſolemnly pronounced (in a place 


and from an authority too high to be here 
mentioned) as the conſtant and en 
reſult of them. ; | | 
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. An appendix is allo given, containing 


* * 
12 


copies 
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PREFACE. * xix, 
copies of ſuch original papers as may 
| ſerve the more fully to exhibit the leading . 
circumſtances of the firſt rupture between 
our Ally the Vizier Su ja al Dowlah, ald 
the Rohillas, as well as of the treaties of 
peace which put a period to the calamitics 
thoſe countries, both from. their natural 
and political ſituation, nad for — 8 
bow! —_ to. 


5. the original draft of the a it . 

was termed a Tranſlation ; ; both as it was, ; 
in fact, in a great meaſure literally ſo, 
(from the manuſcript, as already mention 

ed) and alſo, becauſe the writer thought : 
he could thus beſt cover its blemiſhes and 
imperfections: but, as in ſome parts of it 
(thoſe, in particular, which treat of ſuch 
Proceedings of the Engliſh government 
as were any way connected with it) he has 
neceſſarily had recourſe to other ſources of 
a - infor- 


xx PREFACE. 
information, fo he has thought it neal | 

ſuitable to drop that appellation, and to 
fegd it forth under the title of what it 
real y is, a Hiſtory or Hiſtorical Relation, 
where all the incidents are combined in 
their natural connection with and e 
dance _ each other. 


Aſter having ſaid ſo much, it would be 
unpardonable to treſpaſs farther upon t E 5 
patience of the reader; yet may the writer 
be permitted to add that, if in this little 
publication he ſhould appear to have at- 
tempted beyond his ſtrength,—if in ad- 
dition to the ſeveral defects he is conſcious 
it contains, the ſuperior penetration of 
others ſhould chance to diſcover ſtill: more, 5 
he nevertheleſs hopes that every reaſonable 
allowance will be made for him; the mag · 
nitude and importance of a laborious un- 
dertaking, in which he is at preſent enga- 

god 
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7 5 afforded him but little leifurs for 
revjſal and correction, and none for the ſtudy 
of harmony of language, or eleg i 4 of 
. ſtyle, were he even diſpoſed to i agane 
that his efforts in this reſpect could be . : 
tended with ſucceſs to excel, therefore, 
has not been ſo much his aim as to inform; 
and it is to be preſumed that, in the eye 
of the candid and the judicious, ſome | 
little credit will be given to the intention, 
| even though he ſhould bg ſo unfortunate as 


in any manner to fail in the execution. of 


it. 


Some paſſages i in the following narrative 
muſt be intereſting to every Engliſh reader, 
and, however ſhort its period or confined 
the ſcene of its tranſaQtions, yet it may 
perhaps be found, by ſuch as are deſirous 
of drawing their concluſions from plain 
Jad, rather than from vague afertion, not 


B 3 to 
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to be ins Br deſtitute of uſeful and en 
tertaining matter; neither can the hiſtory : 
of a «government which underwent the 
thole progreſſive ſeries of r1 iſe, independance, 5 | | 
and diſſolution, within the little ſpace of I 
Thirty-five years, be held unworthy the at- | 
tention of thoſe who, abſtracted from any 
narrow intereſts or partialities, may be de- 
ſirous of deriving amuſement and inſtruc- 
tion, from a review of the unprofitable oe”: 
toils and e riciffitudes of Huna : 
_— 
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| Relative Situation of their Inn ABITANTS: 
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In « order to give 4 a more clear and afin 
conception of this ſubject, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe, by taking a curſory 
retroſpe& to the circumſtances, which, 
through a variety of revolutions effected 
in the courſe of many centuries, have led 
to the modern and very ſingular. ſtate. of 


thoſe diſtricts which are n $166 TO > 


ſulman Provinces i in Indis. 25 


r 
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. A SHORT VIEW, &c. 


In a country of ſuch vaſt extent as Hin- 
do an, famous from the earlieſt ages for 
the richneſs of its productions, the ſalu- 
brity of its climate, and the fertility of i its 
ſoil, it is to be ſuppoſed that there are re- 
ſidents of all complections, and of every re- 
ligious perſuaſion : There are, however, 
only. two deſcriptions to be confidered as 
forming the grand charaQteriſtic diſtinc - 
tions under which the inhabitants, i in ge- 
neral, may be arranged; the Hindoos and 
the Maſſulmans, or Mahommedans : Of theſe, 
the former are the Aborigines, and the lat- 
ter the deſcendants' of the proſelytes from 
the Hindoo religion, or of thoſe Arabs, 
Perſiatis, and Tartars, who, i in the courſe 
of the laſt eight hundred years, have ſpread 
themſelves over the face of this extenſive 


1 * 
| en. 


The hiſtories of the Hindoos trace back 
the annals of an independant ſyſtematic 
fotm of government and legiſlation over 
the greateſt part of this immenſe ſpace to 
a 1 far beyond che date of European 

=” PE chronology, 


A $HORT VIEW, &c. 3 | 


chronology, and pourtray a people flouriſh. 
ing in all the ſuperiority of civilized life, 


at a time when we ſuppoſe the reſt of man- 


kind to have been funk (with very few ex- 


ceptions) into the moſt abject barbariſm, 
Brave, active, poliſhed, and induſtrious, 


the Hindoos, in their original ſtate, appear 


to have been no wiſe defficient in the qua- 


lities neceſſary to the defence of their wide» 


ly- extended territories, againſt the incur- 
ſions of the various wild and ſavage na- 
tions by whom they were ſurrounded ; 


and, if we are to credit their accounts, and 


the more unqueſtionable teſtimony of thb 


remains of antiquity which are every were 


to be found, they enjoyed, for many ages, 


under a mild and ſimple form of govern- 


ment, founded on a religion whoſe very 


eſſence ſeems to be benevolence and an ab- 


horrence of blood, a degree of happineſs, 


the extent and duration of which is not to 


be equalled in the hiſtory of any other por- \ 


tion of the human race. 


Had no events taken place calculated 
394 F 3 5 4's 4 
| to 
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A SHORT VIEW, &c. 


to effect important revolutions as well in 105 
the manners of a great part of mankind 
as in the fate of many empires; had the, 
barbarous hords around this happy region 
never been actuated by any more forcible | 
impulſe than ſuch as the hopes of plunder 
might inſpire ; it is probable that ſeveral 
centuries might have been added to the 
felicity and independence of the Hindoos : 
time, however, and the concurrence of 
circumſtances, have wroughta great change 
both in the political ſituation and perſonal 
character of this people, in many of the 
richeſt and moſt extenſive provinces of their | 
ancient dominion, 


[ | The i impoſtor of door had eſtabliſhed, 

1 as one of the primary principles of his 
doctrine, the merit of extending it, either 
by perſuaſion or the ſword, to all parts of 
the earth. This injunction his followers 
ſo ſteadily adhered to, and ſo earneſtly 

\ purſued, that in leſs than three centuries 
after its firſt propagation, a large part of 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, was ſeen to em- 
brace 


A SHORT VIEW, &c. WF - 
brace or ſubmit to © the law of the pro- 
% pbet; and, among the reſt, the nor- 
thern provinces of Hindoſtan, wich had 
ſo long flouriſhed in tranquil ſecurity, were 
at length overwhelmed by armies of fierce 
and hardy adventurers, whoſe only im- 
provements had been in the ſcience of de- 
ſtruction, who added the fury of fanaticiſm 
to the ravages of war, and whom a firm 
belief in the rewards which, they were 


Ss taught to expect, awaited all who ſhould 


be ſo fortunate as to die in the promulga- 
tion of the faith, inſpired with an energy 


which nothing could reſiſt. Here, however, 


the great end of all their conqueſts met 
with obſtacles ſuch as were no where elſe 


oppoſed to it; and in India alone, the 


Muſſulman ſword, although it could over- 
throw governments and ſubjugate king- 
doms, was incapable of gaining or of 
forcing proſelytes in any proportion to the 
numbers who were ſubdued : Multitudes 
| were ſacrificed by the ſavage hand of reli- 
gious Perſecution, and whole countries 
were 3 in blood, in the vain hope 

that, 


= C 
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that, by the deſtruction of a part, the re- 
mainder might be perſuaded or terrified into 
the profeſſion of Mahommedaniſm: the 
nature of the Hindoo religion held forth 
invincible obſtacles to their views: original 
in its nature, and abſolute in its decrees, 


its precepts · induce a total ſecluſion from 
the reſt of mankind; and this ſecluſive 


principle extends not only to the whole 
of the Hindoos, with reſpe& to the reſt 
of the world, but alſo to every caff or claſs 


of thoſe with reſpect to every other caft :— 


it neither admits converts from other ſyſ- 
tems, nor allows of the ſmalleſt even tem- 
perary deviation from its own ; infomugh *' 
that, if a Hindoo be diſcovered to have 
ever eaten or drank, or to have affociated in 
theſe acts with others, contrary to the rules 


preſeribed to him by his religion (whether 


voluntarily, or by compulſion) he . or- 


— — Feits his Cas r, — that is to ſay, he be- 


comes utterly baniſhed from ſociety, is 
conſidered by his friends and relations as 
_ dead, and is thenceforth proſcribed as an 


alen, with whom no communication can 
| legally 
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legally be held: hence every tie which ean 
lay hold upon the heart of man, every en- 
joyment which conſtitutes his chief delight, 
are the pledges of a Hindoo's perſeyerance | 
in the faith of his anceſtors.—The Muſ- 
ſulman Princes and Generals who firſt ſuc= _ J 
ceeded in their attacks upon Hindoſtan « 
ſoon perceived the futility of thoſe ſan- 
guinary efforts, which might extirpate, 
but could ſeldom convert, a people whom 
neither terror nor intreaty could tempt to 
deſert a ſyſtem upon their adherence to 
which their whole happineſs was thus 
made to depend: they therefore determined 
to relinquiſh the impraQicable ideas with 
which they had, at firſt, entered upon their 
career ; and from that period'to the preſent & 
time an univerſal toleration ſeems (with Lese, 
few exceptions) to have been the marking fereec 
characteriſticx of the ee rules . 
N India. EE 


All he conntries of Hindoſtan, from 
the Indus to the Ganges, were in courſe —— 
of time ſubdued by the Muffulman arms; a 
they 
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they afterwards extended their conqueſts to 
the eaſtward and ſouthward; all the ter- 
enen on each fide of the laſt - mentioned 
; Tiver (as far as the Cummow mountains) 
A / Bahar Bengal, the Decan and the Car- 
; Mer \ natick; ſucceſſively fell under the Ma- 
i hommedans, who ſettled in the countries 
they had thus acquired, governing them 
(for the moſt part) in the name and under 
the authority of the Emperor at Delhi, 
who was recognized as Lord Paramount 
* over the whole: Many other provinces 
which never were actually ſubdued, were 
ſuffered to retain their ancient laws and 
form of Government, under their own 
hereditary chiefs, or Rajahs, theſe acknow- 
ledging fealty to the Muſſulman court at 
— Delhi, and paying tribute to its officers : 
Some few, ſecured by their infignicance, 
or their inacceſſible ſituation, ſtill. conti-- 
nued to retain their former independance. 


Thus the Emperors of Hindoſtan held 
dominion, at one period, over a vaſt Mo- 
narchy, conſiſting of diſtricts, provinces, | 
and 
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and kingdoms, of tuo different deſerip- 
tions :— The firſt, thoſe which, having 
been conquered by the Muſſulmans, were 


more immediately and completely under 
ſubjection; being protected and held in 
obedience by Muſſulman armies; having 


* MEN 


Courts of Juſtice eſtabliſhed in them upon 


the ſame principles as in Perſia and other 
Mahommedan countries, in which all 


cauſes were judged and decided by the 
ſtandard of Muflulman juriſprudence ; and 
governed by Royal deputies or Nawabs, 
whoſe occaſional appointments took pl: place 
at Delhi: The ſecond, thoſe, which 
never having been completely ſubjugated, 
ſtill retained their ancient laws and uſages, 
and were governed by Rajabs, ſucceeding 


each other, in general, according to lineal 


deſcent ; but, liable to ejectment upon any 


failure, either in the payment of their ſti- 


pulated tribute, or the furniſhing of mi- 5 


litary aid when required, holding their 


lands, "1 in fact, by a ſort of JRun vaſalage. 


A ſyſtem ſo unwieldy from its cd 
and 
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and compoſed of ſuch: heterogeneous parts, 


could not long be preſerved entire; and ac- | © | 


cordingly, the hiſtory of Hindoſtan, for the 
laſt five hundred years, exhibits little elſe 
than a continued ſeries of rebellions and in- 
ſurrections, and reiterated efforts on the part 
of the ſupreme government to quell them. 
The-vigorous adminiſtration of a long line 
of able princes held it, indeed, for ſome 
time, undiminiſhed; but a few weak reigns 
__ undid the work of ages; and duting the 
decline of the houſe of Timour, within 


the laſt century, this immenſe fabrick fell 
rapidly to ruin: Province after province 
ſeceded from their obedience, and the ex- 

tent of the imperial authority was gradu- 
ally circumſcribed, until at length there 
remained to the deſcendants of that illuſ- 
trious family nothing more than a wretch- 
ed remnant of territory immediately around 
the capital, aud a ſtill univerſally acknow- 
ledged title to royalty expreſſed by ineffi- 
cient declarations of ſubjection and attach- 


5 ment, which, like the ruins of ſome ſtately 
1 „ mile, 
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=_—_ ſerves only to point ont 2 ſplendor 
it was once „ 2 


10 the ailmember ment of this ; willy 

empire, little alteration was made in the 
interior government or policy of each parti; 
eular province: the Newabs neglected to 
remit their revenues to the royal treaſury, 
and the Raab witheld their tribute, or re- 
nounced their obedience, the countries of 
each remaining, reſpectively, under tze 
ſame laws, and ſubje& to the ſame modes 
of public adminiſtration as before; except= 
ing only that every chief, as he threw off 
his allegiance, (in /4# if not in terms, ) in- 
ſtead of depending any longer upoh the 
appointment of the Court, aſſumed ro 

bimſelf the right of eſtabliſhing the ſuc· 
ceeſſion to the dominion of his territory in 
his own family: each ſucceſſor endeavour- 
ing, however, to give oſtenſible validity to 
his claim, by procuring Firmans or com - 
miſſions from the Emperor, to whom al! 
ſtill continued to acknowledge , and 
3 0 
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to allow the barren privilege of beſtowing : 
- nominal nn and marks of diſtinction. 


— Thus, the empire of Hindoſtan a — 
and has from that period conſiſted. of, a 


number of kingdoms, provinces, and di- 
ſtricts, totally independent of each other, 
or of any ſupreme head, and of two diſtinet 
deſcriptions or denominations, Hindoo and 
MMuſſulman. 


Of the former of theſe we forbear to 
ſpeak, as this view is meant to be confined - 
ſolely to thoſe provinces which, on the ge- 
neral defection, remained, as before, under 

the dominion of the Muſſulmans; and 
this, although it particularly points at the- 
territories uſurped by the Rohilla Afgans, 
may neverthleſs be conſidered as equally 
applying to all other 8 of the /ame 

- . 5 | 


; The Hindoos 5 in theſs diftrids; Mthough 
they have loſt much of their priſtine pu- 
rity and ſimplicity of manners, do yet till 

| retain 
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retain the ſtrongeſt marks of an original 
character. Their climate, their food, and 
the delicate conformation of their bodies 
concur to render them ſoft and effeminate: 
and the ſingular eaſe with which the earth 
yields all. her productions contributes to 
cheriſh the natural indolence of their 
diſpoſitions.— They are brave, but their 
courage requires an impulſe to ſpur them 
on to action, which ſeldom offers where 
all the rewards of military exertion are mo- 
nopolized by others: they are naturally 
 avaricious; but the total inſecurity of 
property, whilſt at the mercy of unprinci- 
pled and rapacious tyrants, in general, 
either conſiderably checks this paſſion by 
diſcouraging its end, or prevents its aſſum- 
ing any other ſhape than that of apparent 
penury, covering the moſt ſecret and moſt ———- 
ſordid accumulation :—hence, they are 
little defirous of improving their ſituation 
or increaſing their poſſeſſions by any of the 
bolder or more dangerous purſuits of am- 
bition :—that abaſement of mind which 
is the neceſſary conſequence of a long ſtate - 
C2 of 
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of Nhaviſh ſubjection, ſeems wholly to have | 

fupprefſed the energy of ſpirit neceſſary to 

the undertaking of great and daring ac- 

———. tions ; and whilſt the inhabitants of thoſe 
Hindoo ſtates which, in the courſe of va- | 
rious revolutions, have preſerved or reco- 
vered their original independence, are en - 
terprifing and active, theſe, although acute 
and ingenious, are yet frigid and inert. 
'Thefe imperfections do not prevent them, 
however, from being as induſtrious as the 
nature of the arts they purſue or the foil 
they cultivate renders neceſſary, at the 
fame time that they make them the more 
eaſily governed; and they are ane | 

- uniformly fobmiſfi ve and obedient, 


From this it will appar tha their in- 
clinations and imbecilities lead them in 
general to prefer and purſue the quieter 
and more peaceable occupations of lite ; 5 
and, excepting the caſt of Kyettries, wo 
are ſoldiers by birth or by the precepts of 
their religion, and who hire themſelves as 


- mercenaries, indifferently, to any power 
7 45 under 
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under which they can procure employment, 

they are almoſt all either manufacturers, 

or tillers of the ground. The few among 

them who acquire wealth, finding in e- 

crecy their only ſecurity againſt extortion, 

never have their property ſo ſituated as 

would give them any intereſt in the fate 

of the country they inhabit ; and, with 

reſpect to the remainder, if they be in- F. 

dulged in the unmoleſted exerciſe of their 

religious ceremonies, and the current pro- 

viſion of a flender maintenance for their 
families, they little care under what go- 

vernment they live, or by maſters of what 

complection they may be ruled: one ſet of 

conquerors isdriven out by another, andtheir 

aſſumed rights again uſurped by a third; 
whilſt the Hindoos, whoſe country is the —— 

object, and from whoſe labour and inge - Ties 

nuity that object derives its value, behold _ 
the conteſt with an indifference of which 
thoſe who have never had an opportunity 

of being acquainted with the utter apathy © 

of their diſpoſitions can form no idea 

the victors, whoever they may be, find the . 

E fame. 


Y 
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ſame intereſt in cheriſhing and protecting 
thoſe innocent and uſeful ſubjects as had the 
vanquiſhed ;—thus the Hindoos, eee 
ratively ſpeaking. ſuffer but little in ſuch. 
| convulſions ; and taking no part in the 
quarrel, are in a great meaſure ſcreened 
from a participation in its conſequences. 


The Mahommedans, greatly as they 
muſt have accumulated in ſo many ages, 
do yet bear an infinitely ſmall proportion in 

point of number to the Hindoos, among 
' whom tri temperance, and early marri- 
age being indiſpenſable religious obſerve 
ances, population ſhoots with a vigour 
unknown in any other climate of equal | 


temperature. | * 
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The purſuits of the Mahommedans, in 
general, differ very much from thoſe of the 
Hindoos.—Lxcepting their prieſts, law- 

| yers, and other diſtinctions of the learned 
and recluſe, their views do almoſt univer- 
fally lie in the army or the court ; ; ſome 

# EE - few, 
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few, indeed, of the very loweſt ſort are 


traders or mechanicks, manufacturers or 


. labourers. 


The only Hindoos of any note are the 


Zimeendars or principal landholders, who 


are, however, totally dependent upon their 
Muſſulman lords, and anſwerable to them 
for the amount of their rents, or for a 
fixed tribute at which they are aſſeſſed, (be- 

ſides being obliged to affiſt them with ſuch 


proportion in men or money as may be re- 


: quired upon every emergency,)—ſo that the 
whole of the revenues ultimately centers 


with the Mahommedans, who fill all the 


important offices both in the army and in 


the other different departments of the ſtate, 
thereby reſerving the efficient power al- 
together in their own nd. | 


Thus it 3 that, in theſe provinces, 
the great body of the people is compoſed 


of Hindoos, who till the ground or carry 


on the manufactures, and are invariably 
2 to the ſoil; whilſt the compara- 
| bg 2 | | tively 
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= tively trifling number of — 

hold the ſtate in ſubjection, dilpoſe of its 
revenues, and are removable by every 
change in paliticks or ee. 


So long 25 the ſupreme —— re- 
tainedayigour which was imparted to all its 
ſubordinate dependencies, the Hindoos in 
theſe provinces enjoyed, perhaps, as high 
a degree of happineſs and eaſe as could be 
conſiſtent with a tate of abſolute vaſſal» 

gage. Whilſt the Houſe of Timour conti» 
nued to flouriſh, the ear of the Emperor 
was always open ta the complaints of the 
meaneſt of his fubjeQs ; au unremitting 
vigilance was preſerved over the conduct of 
all who were entruſted with authority ; 
and the fatal conſequences of Hiſconduct ap 
malverſation were known (in the prompt 
deciſions of abſolute power) to be equally 
rapid and unavoidable. Moreover, the 
Muſſulmans were not, like other foreign» 
ers who viſit Hindoſtan, mere temporary 
fo jour ners. Obtaining entry into, or domi- 


nion over, a wre, their firſt deſigns, 
15 originating 
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temper of the Hindoc 
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ating in the bigotry of a miſtaken _ 


Ro or the barbarous rapacity of deſi ultory —. 


incurſion, were ſucceeded by the milder 
and more equitable views of a permanent 
eſtabliſhment, ſecured upon the principles 

of -juſtice and moderation, which alone 
could render their acquiſitions capable of 
yielding them any laſting advantage: 
they ſettled in the country, and thus bes 
coming naturalized, had a certain intereſt 
in the ſoil. - The ſtern and harſh features 
of the Muſſulman character inſenſibly ac- 
quired ſome ſofter tints from an affociation - 
with the mild, forbearing, and amiable 

os; and a ſtrong and 
united ſyſtem of adminiſtration afforded 
the latter prgtection, at once, from domeſ- 
tic oppreſſion and external injury.—This 
pleaſing face of things has, however, long 
ſince undergone. a moſt deplorable altera - 
tion :——the power of one univerſal deſpot 
being overthrown, a way was opened for 
the intolerable and uncontrolled licentiouſ- 
neſs of numberleſs petty tyrants ;—in the 
n which Increaſed with the increaſ- 


ing 
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ing weakneſs of the Imperial Court, the 1 
violent and unprincipled factions of con- 
tending nobles united to tread all order and 
ſubordination under foot; and the tumul - 
tuous diſtractions hereby engendered ex- | 


tending 'to the more diſtant provinces,” dif- . 


fuſed their fatal effects whereſoever the 
royal authority had reached, at the ſame 
time that the lioentiouſneſs of manners 
which is the uſual attendant of civil diſ- 
cord, introduced, perhaps, no ſmall change 


into the general character and deportment 
of the Muſſulmans about this period; and 
thus, from the operation of a variety of 


cauſes, they became equally diſſolute and 
rapacious.—In the rapid lapſe of revolu- 


tions, effected leſs frequently by the man» 


date of the prince than by theUagger of the 
hired aſſaſſin, all who could obtain truſt or 
command were anxious to ſeize the oppor- 
tunity for making the moſt of ſituations ſo 
precarious :—as money was the life of every 

intrigue by which individuals hoped to 

riſe to power or ſcreen themſelves from in- 


* 


jury, 1 no means, however nefarious, 
| were 


* 
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were 8 to acquire it: all regard to 
the intereſt of the country or the proſpe- 
ity of its inhabitants was loſt, where the 
verſatile ſituation of affairs was occaſſonin 
a continual change of maſters :—aud the 
Muſſulman Government every where dege- 
nerated into a confirmed ſyſtem of the 
moſt profligate venality and the moft 
abandoned peculation ; whilſt the great | 
body of the people, deſtitute of any 
effectual patronage or protection, became 
by turns the prey of every upſtart adven- 
turer, 'whoſe circumſtances or abilities en- 
abled him to aſpire at rule : and it was, 
doubtleſs, the ſingular ſtate of theſe coun- 
tries in the particulars we have deſcribed, 
which could, have alone preſerved them 
from being altogether depopulated and laid 
waſte, in the progreſs of ſuch a ſcene of 
Fongention and bloodſhed. 


Such was the actual ſtate of theſe pro- 
vinces, when the folly and cruelty of , 
Sujar-al-Dowlah, in its conſequences, 
formed a neceſſity for the Engliſh to act 
an important and deciſive part upon this 
| Fa theatre:.— 
1 8 
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theatre: —ſuch was the real ſtate of the 


territory which had been wreſted from the 
Mogul government by the Rohilla Afgans, 


when the policy (whether juſtifiable or 
otherwiſe) of ſecuring the dominions and 


ſupporting the cauſe of our ally induced 


the Britiſh government in Bengal to aſſiſt 
kim | in their expulſion. 


The deductions to be . Com FL, 


obſervations, ſo far as they may apply to 
the matter contained in the following 


pages, we ſhall leave to the Jie of 
the waer. 


ADVERTISEMENT - 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


'T HE writer has ſtudiouſly endeavoured - 
in the courſe of this work, as much as poſ- | 
ſible to avoid the repetition of Oriental 
terms and phraſes in their original form, 
which local knowledge alone can render 
clear and familiar to the European reader, 
and to ſubſtitute ſuch Engliſh expreſſions 
as bear the moſt appoſite ſignifications to 
them. But, with reſpe& to proper names 
and zitles, ' which ſo frequently.occur, and 
can neither be omitted nor altered, and of 
which it is in general very difficult 
to retain a diſcriminating remembrance, 
he has followed a- plan not heretofore 
adopted by any writer on thoſe ſub- 
jects, and here begs leave to ſubjoin a liſt 
of the principal perſonages concerned or 
mentioned in the courſe of the following 
narrative, which may ſerve as a table of - 
- - occaſional reference, in the peruſal of it. 
| The 


_ x. ; - ADVERTISEMENT: 


The narrative begins bh a  retroſpe | 
to the uſtrpation of Shere Shah. 


„ ſubſtance of the hiſtory is inclued 
within the reigns of 


i | Mahummed Shah ; 


Allumgeer U. 2 2 and 1 
Shah Aulum, the preſent . 


_  Kummir-ad-deen-Khan, Vizier es at 3 
Sefdar Jung, Vizicr under Ahmed Bbb. 
Ghazer-ad-decn Khan, Prime Miniffer under Ange. 
. not officially Vixier. 
| Sujar-al-Dowlab, Vizier under Shah Aulume 


| Nair Shah, King of Perla. 
Ahmed Abdillee, Sovereign of Candahirs 


Genealogical 
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Genealogical Table of the Fanily of & Alle 5 


Mahummed, | 
"Founder of the ROHILLA Government. i 


. ; 


* W — [rm Khan | | 


- 
4 


Daoed * ak Khan, dee. : 


( Iz Man UNE. 


© 7 Namur Khan. 
Sallabut Khan. | 


| 72001 han, . Sydoola — 
red Yir, All Yar, and r 
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Offices in Rohilcund, after the death of 
Allee Mahummed. 


Hafiz So 

Doondee Khan 
Niamut Khan 
Sillabut Khan 


Futteh E, Khanſaman, or Steward, (ſucceeded by his 
Son Ahmed Khan. 


Sirdar _ Bray, . or Paymaſter, (ſucceeded by his Son 
| „Ahmed Khan, 1 


” Guardians, 


} Aſfilant Miniſters, 


4 


85 Other Perſons of tote. 


Meer Munnoo, Son to the Vizier Kummir-ad-deen Khan, 
dome time Commander i in Chief of the Mogul Army. 
Nejeeb d Dow,” n Afgan of eminkher, Whb bd s 
Kinifter at Delhi in the abſence of the preſent Emperor. i 
| Zabits Khan, his Son. | 
Amed Khan Bungiſh, Brother and'Succeſſor to Kacem 
Muzziffer Jung, Son and Succeſſor to Ahmed Khan 
; * „ erer 
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Government of the RofILLA AFGANS, 
| Sc. 


TRE Aan Tartars, whoſe numerous 
tribes (under the general denomination of 
Par ANS) dctupy all the mountainous coun- 
try which forms the North- weſtern boun=, 
dary of Hindoſtan, had for a long ſeries of 
time held the greateſt part of this immenſe 
dominion in ſubjectlon, aud furniſhed a 
face of monarchs who filled the imperial 
throne at Delhi upwards of three centu- 
ries, until the he ſubjugation of the northern 
D INDIA, 


- 
— 
be 
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INDIA, and the overthrow of the Patin go- 
Ay vernment, by the arms of Timur = 


(bc ut one hundred and fares years after 
that event, the uſurpation of Mahummed | 
Fereed-Shere-Shah, who in the nine hun- 

fe and fiftieth year of the Higera ſuc- 


ror Humaioon, and drove that monarch in⸗ 
to exile, having occaſioned a violent dif- 
traction throughout all the countries in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, many of the 
inhabitants forſook thoſe diſtricts, and fled ; 
to the more diſtant provinces, hoping in 
the remoteneſs of their ſituations to find a 
ſecurity from the extortions of the uſurper. T 


Shere Shah was himſelf an Afgan or Pa. 
lan; and it was at this period that num- 
bers of Afgans, expecting i in him and his 
ſucceſſors to ſee another Dynaſty of the 
Patans eſtabliſhed upon the throne of 
Delhi, haſtened from all parts to enliſt un- 

der the ſtandard of the new emperor. 


As 


0 
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As thoſe who fled from the tyrannical 
exactions of the uſurper and his creatures x 
chiefly conſiſted of ſuch as had ſerved in 
the great offices of the ſtate, or as collars. 
of diſtrifts and principal landholders under 
the former government, to ſome of theſe Fi 
new comers he preſented grants of is 
| evacuated eſtates and emgloyt 
he raiſed to poſts of the igheſt power and 
diſtinction, and to all he gave every poſſi- : 
ble encouragement to ſettle in that part of 
Hindoſtan ; and hence, on the death of 
Shere, when Humaioon tecovered the em- 
pire by the defeat of Secunder, the nephew 
and ſucceſſor of his former competitor, the 
Afgans formed a | powerful * in thoſe 
alten 


A; the inf Weed e 1 
have at all times diſturbed the tranquillity 
of the Mogul government, preſented the 
moſt ample field of advancement and di- 
ſtinction to theſe bold and hardy ſoldiers 
of fortune, after the foregoing event, 
every adventurer who could collect a band 
D 2 e of 
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of lawleſs freebooters, uſed to repair to 
Delhi to offer his ſervices to the king; and, 


any dangerous intereſts or connexions, was 
the moſt elligible policy in the government 
of the more diſtant provinces, theſe offers 
were generally excepted ; this wiſe precau- 
tion, however, Mich for a time certainly 
contributed to ſupport the authority of 
the Mogul princes, and to preſerve their 
empire entire, tended, in its unavoidable 
conſequences; to precipitate their down<_ 
fal; as the influente, credit, and numbers 
of theſe adventurers and their deſcendants 
at length increaſed to ſuch a degree, as fi- 
nally enabled them, in the general diſmem- 
berment of this unwieldy monarchy, ta 
ſecure to themſelves the independent poſ- 
ſeſſion of many of 1 its n provinces. 


of the various betty independencies 

which thus grew out of the ruins of the 
Mogul monarchy, one of the laſt (though 
not the moſt inconſiderable either in power 

or extent) was eſtabliſhed in the country 
VV'—l 55 of 
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as the appointment of ſtrangers, deſtitute of 
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of Knitaber, in latter times better known 
by the name of Robilcung, | 5 

This territory is 1 to che eaſkwa | 
of the Ganges, between the province 


hem nt 


Owde, and the firſt range of. northern 


hills commonly called the Cummou Moun- 
zains ;—as its ſhape is neagly that of an ir- 


regular triangle, embrackd on two of its 


ſides by the Ganges and the laſt- mentioned 


boundary, it would not be eaſy to give, in 
general terms, any acc urate idea of its di- 
menſions ;—its mean Mth, however, is 
about one hundred and eighty, and its 


greateſt breadth about ninefy miles, from 


| which dimenſion it gradually decreaſes un- 


tilit terminates in its moſt northern point 
at Hirdewar, where the Ganges flows 
through the before-mentioned range, 


From aconcurren ceof FRED. circumſtah- 


ces, (as it lies in a temperate climate, and is 


watered by ſeveral fine rivers) the country 


is, in general, rich and fertile, and con- 


tains many cities of conſiderable note, the 


4... | chief 
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chief of which are Owlah, Barilla, Mo-. 
radabad, and Rampore. All theſe, previ- 
| qus to the uſurpations of the Rohillas, had 

the capitals of royal Fowjedarrys (or 
lieutenancies) and the two former have 
ſince, ãt different times, reſpectively be- 
come the ſeat of government, during the = 

mort e of Bol ulla independence, 5 


Among other Afgans who, from the. 
cauſes already related, came to ſeek their 
fortunes in the ger countries, in the 
108 4th year of c igera, (A. C. 1673) 
two brothers named Shah Aulum and 
Huſſein Khan, having forſaken their na- 
tive mountains, ſettled in Kuttaher, where 
they procured ſome ſmall employments 
under the officers of the Mogul goverment; 
but nothing farther is related of oe 
worthy of note. 


Huſſein had three ſons ; ; Doondy Khan, 
| Niimut Khan, and Sillaubet Khan; the firſt 
of whom will make a conſpicuous figure i in. 

the ſequel. —Theelder brother, (Shah Au- 
: ay” 
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lum) had two ſons,. the firſt named 


Daood Khan, and a ſecond | Aint. £ 


- N 28 . 8 
x . 1 
& I . 1 0 N * 
p x ** 8 3 of ” Ry 


portant part in the ſala ſcene of ation 
for ſeveral years, it is needleſs to "obſerve 


outſet i in life was in a 11 antile REL Ei 
ſuitable to the obſcurity of his origin; and 
that he continued to trade between Lahore 
and Delhi, until he wa 0 lied forth to fill 


more elevated and inſtant ſtations. 


Diood' choſe a military life; 5 ** 
the manner of other Afgan adventurers, : 
collecting together ſome followers, offered 
himſelf and was admitted as a volunteer 
into an army ſent by the vizier to oppoſe 
the incurſions of the Mahrattas, ho about 
this period had acquired a conſiderable de- 
gree of power,. and were become not a little 
formidable to the Mogul government, lay- 
ing waſte the country between Narwa and 
Gowalior, and extending their depredations 

3 towards 


* 


* 
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towards the banks of the Jumna.— On 
this expedition Daood diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his bravery; and being, on a particular 
oꝛcaſion, detached from the main army, had 
the addreſs to ſurprize and cut off a party - 
of the enemy, bringing in with him ſome 
arne n, 


As a reward foß this ſervice, Divod, on 
the return of the royal forces, obtained a 
grant of a little diſtri& in the territory of | 
Budavon, which forms a part of Rohil- 
cund ; but, a 'Tet &d- life ill ſuiting with 
his ae and entefpriſing ſpirit, he pre- 
ſently recruited his little force, conſiſting 


of the firſt followers of his fortune, with a 


| conſiderable body of his countrymen, and - 


with theſe rendered many ſervices to the 
neighbouring Rajabs and Zimeendars, who 
were happy to procure his ſupport in their 
frequent diſputes with each other, which . 
in thoſe countries are N decided b * 
force. whe 


The fame of this bold partizan foon 
. reached 
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reached the ears of the Rajah of Cummou 
| (or Kummdoon) who invited Diood i into his 
ſervice, and in a little time after gave 
him the command of all his forces; in 
this ſituation Dfiood performed ny 


— aL 


ſervices of conſiderable advantage to his 
maſter; not meeting however with 
thoſe rewards to which h thought his me- 
rits and ſervices entitled Him. he was pre- 
paring to leaye the Rajah's employ in diſ- 
guſt ; but in attempting to effect this he 
Was ſeized; and the Rejah cruelly ordered 
his feet to be cut off, Ad the finews of his 
legs to be forcibly drawn out from the 
ſtumps; an operation which ſoon cauſed: 


the parts to mortify, and occaſioned his 
death. | 


- wad left two I - 8 1 


* 


Allee Mahummed“ ;—of the former of 


. Some accounts have ſaid that Allee Mahummed 
was not the ſon of Daood, but by birth a Hindoo, and 


adopted by him: — this however is not only an incon- | 


gruity (as a Hindoo is ſeldom or never known | to be 
adopted by a Muflulraan,) but is moreover altogether 


unſupported 
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theſe nothing remarkable is recorded 
but it was to the aſpiring abilities and in- . 
trepid perſeverance of the latter, (co-ope- 
rating with the turbulence of the times) 
that the Afgans owed the foundation of 
their independance i In Rohilcund. 


Dlood had always indulged a ſtrong par- 


tiality in favour of his younger ſon Allee 
_ Mahummed, and had him early inſtructed 


in every military exerciſe, and in all other 


accompliſhments which might enable him 
to make an eminent and ſucceſsful figure 


in the execution of that plan of ſeparate 


and uncontrolled independence which the 


increaſing imbecility of the Imperial autho- 
rity had taught him to hope might ſome 
time or other, with the aſſiſtance of his 


countrymen, be effected in Rohilcund. 


9 „„ 
. 3 


unſupported in the original Perſian manuſcript, where ; 


he is poſitively mentioned as Daood's ſecond ſon.— 


Of the other ſon (Mahummed) the MS, takes no far- 
ther notice whatſoever, except merely mentioning his 
name, as | above. 


When 


When Diood firſt conceived his deſign of 
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quitting the Rajah of Cummou's s ſervice, 


he took care previouſly to tranſmit the 
principal part of his property, under the 
charge of his favourite ſon, to Budivon ; 


ſo that, upon his death, Allee Mahummed 


found himſelf at once poſſeſſed of conſider- 
able wealth, and ſupported by a numerous 
train of his father's adherents, to whom 
his gallant and munificent ſpirit had much 


© endeared him, and whoſe deſperate Cir- 


cumſtances and experienced bravery ren- 
dered them the fitteſt inſtruments for the 
e of his ambitious views. 


With theſe be entered into the ſale of 
Azmut-Oolah Khan, a perſon of rank, who 
had been appointed from the court of 

Delhi a — of ce ara here he 


* A Fowjdar implies, in its literal meaning, a com- 


mander of troops ; and is an officer appointed to at as 
governor or lieutenant of a diſtrict, under a commiſſion 
from the king, which empowers him to levy W N 
and Van war, &c. ag occaſion may require. 


ſoon 
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ſoon ingratiated_ himſelf with Son | 
Oolah, ſoas to procure, through his means, 
a renewal of the grant which had been 
beſtowed on his father, and alſo to obtain 5 
the collection of a conſiderable purgunna 
on the part of the Emperor, together with 
a Jeydad, or conſigument of ſome villages, 
which he artfully procured for the I 
port of i 


0 Azmut Oolah being ſhortly after recalled 
to court, Allee Mahummed ſeized the op- 
portunity which this interval afforded him, 
vrhilſt there was no royal deputy at hand 
who might control his motions or coun- 
teract his deſigns, to raiſe a ſtrang force, 
and eſtabliſh himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe lands, the charge of which he had 
obtained through the favour of Azmut- 

bolah: —and as theſe parts of India have 
at all times ſwarmed with multitudes of 
vagrants (chiefly Afgaus) who wander 
over the country in ſearch of employment, 
and are ready to enliſt under any ſtandard 
that tay be raiſed, or to fight in any cauſe. - 

that 


1 
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that may offer, ſo he ſoon mereaſed the 
number of bis followers (which, at the 
time of his father's death had not exceeded 
three hundred in all) to fuch a degree * —— 
that when a ſucceſſor to Azmut-Oolah was 
appointed from Delhi, the Afgan found 
himſelf in a condition to make his Ww 
terms, and even to engage him (by ſome 
valuable preſents) ſo much in his favour as 
to procure, through his means, a commiſ- 
ſion from the Court, authorizing him to 
retain the charge of the lands already men- 
tioned ; and alſo the gift of a ſmall Jageer 
in addition thereto, for the ſupport of his 
dignity. 


Allee Mahummed thus raiſed to ſome - 
__ of rev ad beer e OY 


3 EY 
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* It may, be appear nne that an as. 
ſcure individual ſhould be able to colle& or ſupport a 


formidable force with ſuch facility: —it is to be con- 

ſidered, howeyer, that in an Indian army the compa- 

rative number of thoſe who receive regular pay is very _ 
ſmall: the horſe and accoutrements of every trooper 

are his own property, and he often engages with no 

other view than plunder, 


no 
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no means in his power to ſtrengthen his 1 


| Intereſt and enlarged his connections, and 
the circumſtances of the times afforded 


him ample ſcope for accompliſhing theſe 


views by methods the moſt eaſy and ob- 
vious, —The Court of Delhi being. at this 
time, torn to pieces by the ſtruggles of con» 


tending nobles, had loſt much of its power 1 


and influence; ſo that Allee Mahummed, 
conſcious of his ſtrength, ſhewed little 
attention to the imperial mandates, and 
delayed or àvoided, on various frivolous 
pretexts, any payment of revenue into the 


royal treaſury, employing the income of | > 


his lands in raiſing troops, purchaſing ar- 
: tillery and military ſtores, and, above: all, 
in ſecuring the friendſhip of many of the 
principal perſonages in the preſence, by a 
judicious and well-timed liberality ; neither 
was he remiſs in cultivating the attachment 
of the lower orders by the ſame practices 
as enabled him to ſucceed with their ſu- 
periors; and he now only waited an ops 
portunity to throw off the maſk and opens 
ly affert his independance, as moſt of the 
governors | 
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governors in the more diſtant provides | 
had already done, Such a one preſently 
preſented itſelf, although e een 
what prematurely. 


Ocadat al Moolk, ce was at this, peri riod 
Meer Buchſhy or Paymayſter-General of 
the Empire, and poſſeſled a conſiderable 
ſhare of influence at court, held the diſ- 
tricts of Owlah and Minnownah in Jageer 
from the King.—Tbeſe diſtricts bordered 
cloſe upon the lands in the poſſeſſion of 
Allee Mahummed; and the paymaſter had 
diſpatched a favourite confidential ſervant 
to collect the rents: whether this perſon 
had received any particular inſtructions 
with regard to the Afgan is not certainly 
known; but, very ſoon after his arrival, 
he gave occaſion for a quarrel, by endea - 
vouring to ſequeſter the rents of ſome vil- 
lages towhich Allee Mahummed laid claim, 
but which the deputy inſiſted lay within 
the bounds of his Maſter' s Jageer,—An 
encroachment of this nature the high-ſpi- 
rited Afgan would by 1 no means ſubmit to; 

and 
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and after vatious diſputes, Laid ineffe&ual 
negotiations, the deputy” reſolved to at- 
| tempt executing his deſigns by force; and, 
= as his power was ſupported by the flame 
and countenance of the royal authority, he | 
vainly flattered himſelf that no troops 
would venture to oppoſe him: the event 
ſhewed, however, how much he was miſs 
taken in his conjecture, as, in an enga e · 
ment that enſued he himſelf was lain, and 
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his de ap Allee Mahummed 
ſtrengthened himſelf with all the ſtores. 
and numerous artillery of the enemy: but 
this was not the only advantage he derived 
from it; the boldneſs of his actions and 
munificence of his diſpoſition had already 
acquired him ſome degree of credit with 
his countrymen, when the fame of this 
victory raiſed his character ſo high among 
them, that mibltitudes of Afgans immes | 
diately came from gyery part of the coun- 
try to offer their ſervs; and as he attach« 


N ed chem — to his intereſt by making 
over 
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over to them almoſt the whole of the re. 
venues of his diſtriẽts; thoſe vagrants ſoon m 
became enthuſiaſts in his cavſe; 'and were 
ready to- deem hows n are hows | 
ever Oe : * a 


1 ew: Allee Mahummed deſtitute of 
1 powerful friend at court, to raiſe his 
character, and extenuate his oppoſition to 
the imperial authority : in truth, ſo miſe- 
rably was the Mogul government ſunk at 
this time into the baſeſt venality and cor« 
ruption, that Rebellion itſelf could with 
eaſe bribe advocates to plead its cauſe; and 
where this means failed, the ſame effect 
vas frequently produced in the outrageous 
animoſities of 50 46s and faQious | 
ambition, | 15 . * 5 


1 5 The high office of the Yizaret was, at 

| this period, held by Kummir- ad- deen Khan, 

a nobleman of the firſt chat! i 
rity and abilities .— It e 5 

ever, that the rectitiiſe of his principles 

was not altogether proof of againſt the 

E ſelductions 


— 
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23 ſeloctios of immediate intereſt; as Allee 
Mahummed, from the firſt riſe of his for- 
tune, had paid court to him with unremit- 
ted aſſiduity, in the way we have already 

mentioned; and it is certain that the Vi- 
zier. ſupported him on every occaſion, 
where decency and a regard for reputation 
would admit of his ſo doing, in the ſequelm 
Neither was he, in the preſent inſtauce, 
unaffected by thoſe other motives We have 
mentioned above; as a mutual enmity; 
originating in the jealouſy of court im 
trigue, had long ſubſiſted between him and 
the before · mentioned 'Omdat-al-Moolk,— 
Allee Mahummed, after his victory over 
the deputy of Omdat- al- Moolk, as already 
related, ſeized the latter's Jagheer, and con- 
verted the revenues ariſing from it to his 
own uſe: the paymaſter-general, already 
incenſed at the death of his ſervant, when 
he found that his eſtate was thus appro» 
priated, made loud complaints of the ini- 
quity of ſuch violent and flagitious procee? 
dings :—but the Vizier, not reflecting how. 
ſoon this own intereſts * ſuffer by the 
eneroach- 


kn 4 areas 


encroachments of ſuch a daring ſiryibe; 8" - 


and happy in ſupporting any one iti oppo 
ſition to his rival, exerted the whole of his 


weight and authority at court in behalf of 
the Afgan Zimeendar, repreſenting his 
breach with the deputy as ariſing ſolely 
from the raſhneſs and rapacity of the latter, 
who, inſtead of attempting to effect the 
purpoſes for which he had been ſent, had 
endeavoured to rob Allee Mahummed of 
all his treaſure and effects, with a view to 
enrich himſelf with the ſpoil. The raſh» 


neſs of the deputy's proceedings certainly 


afforded ſome colour of juſtice to this pleas - 
and although theſe arguments had been 
weaker, yet they would have ſufficed to 
turn the ſcale in Allee Mahummed's fa- 
vour, when ſupported by the credit "mn 
influe uence of the Miniſter, 


| Avother tngident took: "RY Grü 
after this, which ſerved to give Allee 
hummed a reputation for loyalty, ſuch as 
bis real defigns but little entitled him to, 
and to confirm and increaſe the intereſt age 


„ | „ 
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had already laid the foundation of at 


court. 


In the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the em- 
pire, every petty Zimeendar dared to riſe 
in rebellion againſt the government. — 
There was a ſettlement of Szyds of the 
tribe of Barrah, which had. been eſtabliſh- 
ed ſome years before in the neighbourhood 
of Anopfhter (a town oppoſite td Rohil- 
cund, on the weſtern bank of the Ganges) 
where their leader or chief, Seyd-ad-deen, 
a man of a troubleſome and turbulent diſ- 
poſition, had been admitted as a renter; 
and at length, in a confidence of his own 

ſtrength and the imbecility of the govern= 
ment, excited his followers to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection, and to murder all the Emperor 's 
officers who were acting in that quarter, 
or to expel them from their diſtrict: in 
the ſuppreſſion of this diſturbance Allee 
Mahummed (from whatever motive) emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf, joining the 
Emperor's forces, and entirely routing 


the 
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the inſurgents in an engagement in which 
their ring leader was Killed, ESR . 


11 was N e thit- Allee 
Mahummed had been induced to engage 
thus warmly in the royal cauſe, at the in- 
ſtigation of the Vizier; and in gratitude 
for the countenance and favour he had 
lately ſhewn him ; however that mighr be, 
Kummir-ad-Deen did not fail to repreſent 
the gallantry and loyalty of his conduct 
on the late occaſion in the moſt favourable 
light to the Emperor, who, as'a reward, 

conferred upon the Afgan the dignity of 
an Ameer, with the title of a Nawadb, ' ac- 
companied by a Khelaat, or honorary dreſs; 
at the ſame time iſſuing a Firman, or 
royal warrant, confirming him in the 
lands which he had ſo ſurreptitiouſly poſ- 
ſeſſed þ imſelf of, and inveſting him with 
other Huy and ranks of piſtinQion, - 


This ſudden 155 extra baey dlatttion 
of a man who had, on more than one oc- 
caſion, manifeſted a diſpoſition by no means _ 
| E33 Cconfiſtent 
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conſiſtent with the imperial intereſt, was 
as impolitick and ſhort, ſighted in the 
court as it was fortunate for Allee Mahum- 
med, whoſe fame and conſequence were ene 
hanced by it in a prodigious degree; but, 
in the moment when his fortune ſeemed 
to be ripening, he was again engaged in a 
buſineſs on which he riſqued all his intereſt 
and ſupport at Delhi. . 


Rajah Hir-Nund, a Hindao of ſome 
eminence, was appointed by the Vizier to 
the Fowjdarrey of Moradabad, 
# a 
As the Vizier, however friendly his diſ. 6 
pofition might be, was well- aware of the 
neceſſity of curbing and kes ing within 
bounds the aſpiring. ſpirit of the Afgan 
chief, the new Fowjdar had particular 
inſtrudions to look .parrowly into the 
conduct of Allee Mahumme , whoſe views 
had already begun to extend in conſequence 
of his late acceſſion of rank ;—He was 
alſo directed to make requiſition of the 
proportion due to government from the 


rents 
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rents of the Afgax s lands. which were com 
prehended within the juriſdiction of the 
Moradabad Fowjdarrey ; and, to enable him 
to do ſo with effect, he was accompanied 

by a conſiderable body of horſe, 4 6 2 
| reſpectable train of artillery. . | | 


Hir-Nund, on his arrival at his govern- 
ment, intimated his deſire of an interview 
with Allee Mahummed; this, however, 
(although an indiſpenſable mark of dur 
and attention to the royal commiſſion) the 
latter declined: the Rajah, ſoon after, 
made a faxmal demand of the royal quit- 
rents, to ich Allee Mahummed replied 

| only by a ng 9 of ſubterfuges and 
delays; and, rale large time began to 


but Fralel? in bre of defence —The 
Rayon pry © to 2 15 e 


. 
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pe 0 wu bs” 
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nd 5 were 


not Wanting br who would endeavour, 


in hopes of effecting his ruin, to ſtimulate 
20 E 4 e on 
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the Fowjedar to adapt an abſolute and overs 
bearing mode of conduct, tending to pro- 
voke rather than to intimidate :—At length 


preſumption on the one hand and diſguſt 
upon the other urged both parties to 


action: the Fowjdar made ſome move- 
ments with his troops which ſeemed to 
indicate a deſign of ſeizing on a number of 


ſmall forts within the country of Allee Ma- 
hummed ; but, if he had any ſuch inten- 
tions, they were Fruſtrated by the valour 


4 


and addreſs of his adverſary, who attacked 


the army of Hir Nund one morning by 


ſurpriſe, and gave them a total verthrow, 


ſeizing on all their treaſure, artillery, and 


camp equipage ;—and the body of the un⸗ 
fortunate Najah, was wund, after 
gagement, in 15 tent, AH ed in ſeveral 
places; ſo that it” was 25 g 

1 d by ſ N collu ulive Ag: 


* 
. 


repreſentation ofthe nature of this rupture 


to the Vizier, and endeavoured to diſcharge 15 
| himſelf of any blame in che tranſaction, a3 


ry 


* ws having 
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having been in ſome meaſure compelled't to 
_ exert his means of defence in the manner 
he had done by the headſtrong violence of 
Hir - Nund.— The Vizier, however, was by 
no means pleaſed with the buſineſs, in which 
he had been conſiderably injured in his own 
property, as the greateſt part of the ar- 
tillery and: ſtores belonged to him; aud 
he alſo reſented the death of the Rajah, 
who was an old confidential ſervant, and 
his particular favourite. He therefore diſ- 
patched his ſon, Meer Munnoo, with a con- 
ſiderable force, to demand ſatisfaction for 
the injury which the imperial authority | 
had ſuſtained in * diſcomfiture oF dal 
1 FCC a. - 
_ Ki Sr tf dne 
| The k& of - his tranfaftion i is in- 
volved; in ſomerobſcurity.— We ſhall not, 
however, hazard ay conjectures, but ſhall © 
WP — 01 ur ln of it , to the 


Meer ! Munno R wi" hie twope : 
to Secunderabid, aud from thence to the 
5 | banks 5 
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banks of the Ganges oppoſite to Datanägbrr, 

at which place the river is fordable in the 
dry ſeaſon, but by a long winding paſſage, 
inſomuch that it would be very difficult for 
any army to croſg over there in that manner 
if oppoſed by an enemy; here he ſaw. the 
Afgan chief encamped on the oppoſite ſhore, 
with a force ſo much ſuperior to his own, 


that he did not judge it prudent to attempt BY 


the paſſage.— li this fityation the armies 
lay in fight of each other for ſome time, till 
at length the two commanders came to 4 
proper underſtanding, and a negociation 


took place, in the courſe of which Alles 


Mahummed found means not only to make 
his peace, but alſo greatly to reinforce his 
intereſt with the Vizier by beſtowing a 
daughter in marriage upon one of the ſons | 
of that miniſter 10h a canfiderable doxury. 
and (probably in conſequence of this po- 
litick A prongs a grant of the 


circle of his polf Mone and out of which © 


he engaged to pay a ſtipulated annual quit» 
- rent 


IS 
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rent into the royal treaſury.—As Allee 
Mahummed, and the greateſt part of the 
followers by whoſe aſſiſtance he had been 
enabled to riſe, were of the tribe of 
Afgans denominated Nobeęs, or Robillas, 
(fo termed from Reb, which in the Patan 
dialect ſignifies 4 mountamous country,) it 
was about this period that the diftri& of 
Kuttaher began to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Robileund®, although this term 
was not applied to it in any publick inſtru- 
ments or other authentick records until | 
_ years after, | 


Allee 8 having FR. Laid th 
foundation of independence in Rohilcund, 
reſolved to uſe the preſent interval of 
tranquillity, not only to eſtabliſh himſelf 
in his new acquiſitions, but to revenge the 
death of his father Dàood, by W the „ 
Rajah of Kummdoon, 5 


= 7 — | 
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form the northern boundary of the low 
country to the eaſtward of the Ganges. 
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lies along the back of thoſe hills which 
derive their name from it, and which | 


It does not appear that it ever had been 
before ſubdued by the Muflulmans, al- 
though the Rajah paid a ſmall tribute and 
acknowledged fealty to the Mogul govern- 
ment,——Preparatory to this expedition, 
Allee Mahummed {ſettled the interior po- 
licy of his country, and put his finances 
under proper regulations. He then ad- 


vanced towards the hills with a body of c 


fifteen thouſand veteran Afgans. He was 
joined in the beginning of his march by a 
multitude of predatory vagabonds, who 


abound in every part of Hindoſtan, and | 


are ready to join in any excurſion merely 
with a view to ſhare in the plunder ; but 
they receive no pay, and are of no uſe in 
action.— As Allee Mahummed was ſen- 
ſible of the difficulties he would have to 
ftruggle with in the courſe of his utider- | 
taking, eſpecially with reſpe& to provi- 
ſions, he determined to throw off the in- 
cumbrance 
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cumbrance of thoſe uſeleſs banditti, and 
_ accordingly publiſhed a proclamation de- 
claring “that any ſtranger or other per- 
* ſon not enrolled, who ſhould be found 
«« within the camp after a certain day, 
« ſhould be puniſhed with death.“ The 
rigorous execution of this menace in a few 
inſtances ſoon drove away all ſuperfluous 
mouths, and eventually contributed not a 
little to the ſucceſs of the expedition. 
Allee Mahummed now proceeded to Co- 
ſipore, a fortreſs on the borders of the 
northern Foreſts which fringe the ſkirts 
of the Cummow hills to the depth of ſe- 
veral miles here he collected a large 
ſtock of proviſions, and alſo carriages for 
as much grain and other neceſſaries as 
would ſerve his little army for two months. 
1 meaſures, indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite to the ultimate ſucceſs of the Afgans, 
neceſſarily occaſioned ſome delay; ſo that 
the Rajah was ſufficiently aware of the 
Rohilla chief's intentions, and Prepared 
for his reception by fortifying, all - the 


e or — over che mountains which 
| led | 
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led into his country. —Allee Meburbmed 
had, ſome time before, employed his 
ſcouts to explore the woody region which 
(as above obſerved) runs along the foot of 


the Cuimow bills, in hopes of being able | | 


to avoid the Rajah by purſuing an uner- 
peed route. Some of theſe meſſengers , 
returned with an account of their having 
_ diſcovered a practicable - paſſage by which 
(although their deſcription of it was by 
no means encouraging) it was determined | 
to advance. The Afgans, accordingly, 
boldly penetrated at once through the 
foreſts, and after a march of eighteen days 


during which they ſuffered incredible hard- 


ſhips and fatigues, at length gained ths 
uppet country, and arrived at Chunmdevter,, 
(a village in Kummdoon) which was the 
firſt inhabited place they had ſeen for ſome 
time paſt. The troops of Allee Mahum> 
med here found themſelves reduced to act 
under every diſadvantage, as they had no 
| proviſions but what they brought upon 
their backs, and had been obliged to aban> 
don their artillery, and allo to leave all 

=» 


& 
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their horſes and other cattle bukind, theſe 
being unable to ſurmount the ſteeps; 
the ſucceſs of this bold attempt, however, 
fo terrified the Rajah, that he never offered 
to oppoſe the Afgan troops, but fled his 
dominion, and took refuge in the neigh« 
bouring country of Sirnagur.—Allee Ma- 
hummed thus making himſelf maſter of 
the territory without reſiſtance, ſoon over 
ran it, and acquired 4 prodigious booty 3 
and having rented the whole diſtrict of 
Kummdobn to the Rajah of Sirnagurr for 
three lacks per annum, he returned, with 
his pore to Owlah. | N 


The fortunate reſult of this expedition, 
and the riches which Allee Mabummed 
and his followers had acquired by it, would 
not a little have contributed to the exten- 
ſion and confirmation of his power in 
Rohilcund but ſoon after his arrival at 
Owlah, he found himſelf once more in- 
volved in a quarrel with the court, out of 
which he did not extricate himſelf with we 
uſual ſucceſs, | 
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Some of the Afgan chief's Rohilla . 
tainers had a diſpute with the ſervants 
of Sefdar Jung, Subadar of Owde, abs. 


had been ſent by their maſter to cut 


Saal* timbers, which abound in the foreſts 
at the back of Kuttaher this produced 
a fray, in which ſeveral were killed on 
both ſides; and the gumaſhte (or agent) 
who commanded Sefdar Jung's people, 
was obliged to fly, leaving behind him all 
bis effects, which, according to their uſual 
cuſtom, were ſeized as lawful IE * 5 
the Rohillas. 5 iP 
The agent repaired immediately to 
Owde, and laid a complaint before the 
Subadar, who, incenſed at the treatment 
his ſervant had met with, and conſidering 
his own honour concerned to reſent - ity 
repaired immediately to Delhi, and repre- 
ſented t to the __ — 0 5 


5 4 
. 4 
L 4 % D 23 9 — ; 
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* 


*The Saal is a very beautiful tree, growing a 
y ſtrait, to the height of 60 or yo feet ; of me 


Waere uſe in building, &c. . 
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the injurious inſult he had ſpſtained in 

ſuch ſtrong colours, that an order was im- 

mediately diſpatehed to Allee Mahummed, 

directing him to recover and teftore all the 
Gumaſnité's effects; with ſtrict injunctions | 
to deliver up ſuch of the Rohillas as had = 
been concerned 1 the befote-thentioned | M 
diſturbia a 
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To this. ts Allee Makuramed 
teturtied an anſwer filled with expreſſions 
of the moſt ſubmiſſive obedience but, 
at the ſame time intiinating=** that he 
© would never ſuffer the Gumaſhtés of 
t any man to come into his country with- 
gut his conſent; that he could not but 
* approve of what his people had done: 
% and that he would neither reſtore the 
4 effects nor deliver up the plunderers, 
„ who had reteived; in the inſolence of 
„the Subadar's people, a provocation 

lich ſufficiently Jae their + IK 
" conn” | 
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This i incautious reply, which ENS 
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to an explicit declaration of ROUTE) rebel 


| lion, at length rouſed the court from the 


ſupige lethargy into which it had been ſo 
long lulled, with reſpect to the deſigns of 
Allee Mahummed ; and the Emperor bau- 
ing at preſent no other object of greater 
moment to occupy his attention, feſolyed, 


: 17 poſſible, to root out * the Afgan free · 


booters, and expel them entirely from 
Kuttäher. Sefdar Jung, who hoped;/by | 
the diſgrace and oyerthrow of Allee Ma- 
hummed to add Rohilcund to: the extenſiye 


dominion he already held, which from its 


relative ſituation would roms the whole 


of his poſſeſſions perfectly compact and 


eaſily defenſible, was induced by every 


motive of intereſt, as well as of revenge, 


to enter warmly into this determination, 


„ * 
8 3 "FRY [92 "= 8 * * N * 
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* The term, in the original is i/ee/4/, the caſual 
interpretation of which (upon another occaſion) into 
* extirpate,” has given rife to great and unfounded 
clamour :—the true meaning is here exhibited, both in 


the tranſlation of it, and i in the circumſiance t to which 


it applies. 
and 


o 
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and to ſupport and urge it to the Emperor 
by every argument in his power. He re- 
preſented the notorious turbulence and ra · 
pacity of the Afgans, and the contuma- 
cious demeanour of Allee Mahummed, 
which had been ſufficiently diſplayed, not 
only in his withholding the revenues of 
the country with the charge of which he 
had been entruſted, but alſo in his lately 
undertaking a predatory expedition againſt 
the Rajah of Kummdoon without pretext or 
authority ;—and the diſgrace to the impe · 
rial honour, in ſuffering a contemptible 
tribe of fifteen or twenty thouſand lawleſs 
adventurers to exerciſe abfolute ſway over 
a territory of ſuch value and extent as 
Kuttdher, under the immediate eye of the 
court, and almoſt, as it were, within 
ſight of the royal reſidence. The Subadar 
alſoendeavouredto engage the Vizier, Kum: | 
mir-ad-deen, to take a. deciſive part in the 
meaſures he propoſed z but that Miniſter, 
from a jealouſy. of the growing influence 
of Sefdar Jung, although the circumſtances _ 
of the times obliged him to exhibit an ap- 
„ on pearance 
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pearance of coinciding with him, yet ens - 
deavoured in ſecret to thwart and counter- 
act his views ; this underhand oppoſition 


on the part of the Vizier, however, was 


| not. ſufficient to ſooth the Shah's reſent- 1 


ment, or to prevent the proſecution of his = 


* | 


* 


Although hs EDS was, at this pe- 


riod, very low, yet, by the aſſiſtance of Sef- 


dar Jung and ſome other nobles who 
hoped to ſhare in the fruits of Allee Ma- 
hummed's ruin, the Emperor was enabled 
to levy a conſiderable army, at the head of 
which he marched towards Rohilcund in 
the month Ribbee-al-Sance, A. H. 1154. 


Allee Mahummed does not ſeem to have 
acted on this occaſion with his uſual 
promptitude and capacity: whether he 
might hope, by not attempting any reſiſt - 
ance, to have the affair made up through) 
the interpoſition of the Vizier ;—whether 
he expected that the violent feuds among 


x * A. C. 1743. 5 
| | e the 
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the king s miniſters might operate to his 
advantage, —or was doubtful of the fidelity 
of his own people whatever was his mo- 
tive, he never attempted to face the royal 
forces; they croſſed the Ganges at Ran- 
gout without oppoſition; and proclamations 
were forthwith iſſued throughout the 
neighbouring country offering protection 
and reward to all ſuch as ſhould deſert Al- 
lee Mahummed, and threatened his retain- 
ers with the ſevereſt puniſhments.—Sefdar - 

Jung ſeconded the force of theſe edits by 
a variety of underhand practices, of which 
his long experience in the ſchool of crooked 
politics had rendered him a very complete 
maſter ; and, by means of numerous emiſ- 
faries, ſpread terror and diſaffeQion 
throughout the troops of Allee Mahum- 
med; ſo that he found himſelf in a ſhort 
time almoſt entirely deſerted ; and to avoid 
immediate deſtruction, was under the ne- 
ceſſity of taking refuge, with a few follow - 
ers who ſtill remained faithful to him, in 
the fort of Bangur, which was immedi- 
ately inveſted and cloſely beſieged by the 
„ 5 2 * 
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5 royal army.— Here, when ſeemingly ort 


the brink of inevitable ruin, his affairs were 
ſuddenly retrieved by the mediation of the 


Vizier and ſome other Amras, who, in oppo- 


| ſition to the Subadar of Qwde (whom they 


all feared and deteſted) joined in prevails 
ing upon Mahummed Shah to be reconciled 


to the Afgan chief.—He was accordingly 


permitted to approach the preſence: and 


make his peace, on condition of relinquiſh+ 
Ing his country and attending the King ta 
Delhi, In conſequence of this compro- 
' miſe, Allee Mahummed and his garriſon 
ſurrendered and were honourably treated, 


notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Sef+ - 


dar Jung, who inſiſted on the expediency 


of making an example of the contumacious 
Afgan. But the Emperor's lenity was not 


the only diſappointment the Subadar expe- 


rienced on the preſent occaſion, as he fail · 
ed in his deſign of getting charge of Kuttd- 


her, which, to his uſpeakable mortification, 


was entruſted to the government of Ferid+ 
ad- deen Khan, the ſon of Azmut-Ooos 
lih, formerly Fowjdar of Moradabad. 


Allee 
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Allee Makutmmed, on his attending the 

Emperor to Delhi, left his family and moſt 
valuable effects at Budivon, on the borders 
of his late Poſſeſſtions, where he hoped he 
migkt, ſome time or FO de able lt to 0. | 
altas kimſell. Arte 


Sefilar Jain; ideal at © his apr 
able event of the late expedition, and ap- 
prehenſive that ſome future eoincidenee of 
circumſtances, by reſtoring Alles Mahum- 
med to his lands, might ſubvert the hopes 
| he ſtill entertained of adding that tract to 
the province of Oude, omitted no means 
by which he might effect the Afgan's 
ruin; and ſuch ſway did he bear in the _ 
councils of the King, that Allee Mahummed 
found it expedient to ſecrete himſelt on 
one occaſion, in order to avoid the _ 
of his malice, 1 e 


4 


8 # 


th the 1 and 1 implicat — | 
Allee Mahummed found himfelf much 
aſſifted 855 ſome of the principal nobles who 

F 4 15 had 
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had” before interceded for him at-Bangfir, 
not more perhaps out of regard to him. 
than from hatred to his enemy ; and (as it 
was deemed proper to keep him for ſome | 
time in a kind of honourable reſtraint) the | 
Vizier gave him apartments in his palace, in 
which he remained confined as a ſort of 
fate pri ionen for ſeveral months. In the 

mean time, in order to avoid any diſturb: 

ances which might be excited jn favour of 
the Afgan chief, a Firman was iſſued, | 
prohibiting Rohillas, and all other Patans, , 
of eyery deſcription, who had formerly 
A2 ed under Allee Mahummed from croſy 
| ſing the Ganges, or entering Delhi, — | 
any pretence whatſoever, * | 


The only flaw; SIREN WE AE could 1 
effectually broken the Afgan confederacyy 
had been neglected. When Allee Mabums 

med ſurrendered, no precautions were taken 
for the expulſion of his friends and retain-⸗ 
ers from Kuitdher, (as had been intend: 
ed,) hence they ſtill continued to hold 
a local conſequence and ſtrength ; and 

ſhortly 
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thortly after the Emperar's return to Delhi, 


2 conſiderable number of them collected at 
dumbull (a city in the northern Rohilcund) 


Sand becoming impatient of the abſence. 


of their popular and ſucceſsful chief, n 
perhaps aſhamed of their late puſillanimous 
deſertion of him, reſolyed to make an of: 
fort to releaſe him from his preſent con» 
finement, and ſet him again at their head. 


For this pu rpoſe u pwards of four thouſand 


of them, by the connivance of ſome, Af- 
gan commanders in the royal forces, elud- 


jog the vigilance of the guards at the fords, 
croſſed the Ganges, and, paſſing over the 


Dodb * province in ſeparate. parties under 
different diſgu iſes, aſſembled at a garden 


or villa in the ſuburbs of Delhi, from 
whence they ifſued in a body to the royal 
palace, and there, with mych clamour, 


infiſted on the enlargement of Allee Ma- 
= bm There 1 was at this x time but a 


— — * " 
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* This, (as the name aue is the * Io 


OT ing between two rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna; : 


i is ſituated . the latter. 


very 
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very ſmall force in Delhi; a confiderabls 
part of thoſe lately levied had been already 

| diſbanded ; ſome had been left under the 
command of Perid-ad-deen, to ſecure the | 
tranquillity of the countries beyond the | 

| Ganges; and the remainder had, a little 
time before, marched under Meer Mun» 
noo, towards Lahore®, as there was aun 
apprehenfion of the empire being at- 

taeked from that quarter: thus ſituated, 

the court was not a little ſtartled at this 
unexpected and alarming infurrection; and 
their ignorance of its origin and extent in- 
creafed the terror and perplexity of the 
King and his minifters.—There were, hows 
ever, among the latter, ſome Afgan Amras; 

who were in ſecret not much difpleaſed at 
this ſedition, and they determined to mas 
uſe of it as an argument for the immediate 
releaſe of Allee Mahummed, whoſe enters 
priſing abilities they conceived might con · 

tribute to the aggrandizement of their par- 

ty: they therefore urged the neceſſity of 

taking ſome ſtep in his favour, in order to 

avert the gathering ſtorm; beeauſe, being 

| — 
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exceedingly popular with his eduntrymen, 
there was reaſon to apprehend that the pre- 
ſent tumult might extend to a general in- 
ſurrection of all the Paudas in the northern 
provinces, which, in the imbeeile condi- 
tion the ſtate was then reduced to, might 
be attended with the moſt Sdn 
uu Ks | 
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cumſtanees gave ſuch weight to theſe ar- 
guments as at length induced the miniſters 
to yield to the turbulent clamours of Alles? 
Mahummed's adherents; and the Vizier 
found himſelf conſtrained reluctantly to 
give way to the tide of general opinion 
for, though from family connection, and 


bother conſiderations, he was much the Af. 


gan's friend, yet he by no means conſidered 
him a perſon fit to be entruſted at any di- 
ſtance from the immediate . of governe 
ment. 


It would have been datigerous, in the 


preſent criſis, to ſuffer Allee Mahummed 
I” 4 to 
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to return to his former poſſeſſions ;—the 
collection of the country of Sirhind was 
therefore beſtowed upon him, where, being 
at a diſtance from his original connections, 


it was preſumed he would remain more 


amenable to the authority of the court: 


Allee Mahummed accordingly proceeded to 
that place, leaving two of his children 


m_ the Vizier as . for bis aa, 1 


Ales ae had, at this _Y 
fx ſons, =Abdoola Khan, Fyzoola Khan, 
Sydoola Khan, Mahymmed Yar Khan, 
Allah Yar Khan, and Murtooza Khan: - 
of theſe, the firff and ſecqnd were * 
bete, delivered as above, „ W 


_ 


It was ſhortly after the W of ö 
Allee Mahummed to Sirhind that the fa- 
mous A Shah Abdalleę invaded Think 
doſtan. ® | J 


No notice has been taken, in its proper 
place, of the invaſion of Nadir Shah, as 
that event did not, at the time, bear any 


Ln 
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direct 
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direct relation to the hiſtory of the ae 


but as its deſtructive conſequences to the 


Mogul power contributed not a little to the 
facility of forming the Rohilla, and many _ 
other independent eſtabliſnments which 


ſoon after ſprung up in different parts of 


India, and, though not in its immediate 
operation, yet in its ſubſequent effects, 
materially tended to alter the general ſy- 
ſtem, it may here be neceſſary to take a 
ſhort retroſpect, as «ing introduction t to 
what follows. N 


1 Nadir Shah, after fubjugating ; 
all the provinces of Perſia, and ſpreading 
his ravages over the region which formed 
the ancient empire of Ghizni, advanced 

into Candahar, from whence he was in- 
duced, by the factions which weakened 
and diſtracted the Mogul government, to 
proceed towards Delhi and to this ſtep 
he was, moreover, invited by ſome mal- | 
content Amras in India, who expected in 


the ruin of their monarch, and the over- 


throw of the ſtate, to find opportunities for 
| the 
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the —— of their oπRm Aagitious 


; ths was not nil that: a ai det 
. feminate prince, aided: (or rather governed), 
by a council compoſed (the Vizier only 
excepted). of men of. the moſt abandoned 
principles, each of whom was ſolely oceu - 
pied in the care of his own little intereſts, 
without the ſmalleſt attention to or regard 
for the publick good, ſhould be able to con : 
duct an army ſo as to make an effetual 
ſtand againſt the incurſion of troops who 
had been bred up in war, and were long 
accuſtomed to victory: after an action in 
which, however, it appears that the Mos 
guls behaved: in a manner not- altogether 
unworthy. of their ancient character, ſome 
of the principal commanders in Mahum - 
med: Shah's army, perceiving that the ir- 
regular efforts. of perſonal bravery would; 
in the end, prove no match for the un- 
daunted firmneſs of Nadir's diſciplined ve» | 
terans, began, to deſpair; whilſt. thoſe 
traitors who had invited the Perſian to 
inyade their country, and among whom 
| were 
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were ſome of the chief ſervants of the Em- 
peror, ſecretly commenced ſeparate nego- 
ciations with the enemy; —and intelli- 
gence. of this being conveyed io Mahum- 
med Shah, the unhappy prince, tottering 
on the brink, of ruin in the midſt of his 
_ irreſolute officers and perfidious miniſters, 
was adviſed hy his Vizier to throw him» 
ſelf upon the mercy and generoſity of his 
adyerſary, He accordingly. ſurrendered, 

and Was treated with reſpect; and the 
Perſian fotces proceeded towards Delhi, 
which. city Nadir Shah entered upon the 
ninth of March, A. D. 1739. 


. Thegurticulit which Auen been 
minutely related by others: it is therefore 
ſufficient: to obſerve that having, by the 
ſeizure of the royal treaſury and regalia, 
by contributions, taxes, and pillages, col- 
lected to the enormous value of ſeventy mil- 
lions ferling, Nadir Shah returned towards 
Perſia, marking his route with horror and 
_ devaſtation, Not very long after, he was 
aſſaſſinated ; on which evenfs. a number 

| „„ 
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of rivals 8 ſtarted up to diſptts 
the ſucceſſion to his extenſive eonqueſts 
and, as is always the caſe on ſuch occas- 
"A that empire which he had formed 
with ſo much riſque and labour; atid fach 
deſtruction to the human race; fell to 
pieces, and became divided into a tutaber 
of nen W 2 


2 


e iber cid . raiſed 
themſelves to royalty upon this occaſion 
Was Ahmed as ſurnamed oe. 


Abmed Khan was af Agen, 6 a tative 
of Herat, of the tribe of Afgans denomi- 
nated Diran Abdal, whoſe anceſtors _ 
held a conſiderable dominion in the mourt- 
- tains which ſeparate Hindoftari from Pers- 
| fia;—the fortunes of his family being 
ruined, and his country overrun by the 
arms of Nadir Shah, he was conſtrained to 
enter into the ſervice of the Perfiati 4 and 
although at firſt entertained in a vety tow 
capacity, was gradually advaneed by that 
diſcerning prince, on aceount of his abili - 
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ties and merit, until he attained the poſt 

of geen, on the laſt expedition to Hin- 
deen 5 | 


Ahmed Khan, taking advantage of the 
univerſal confuſion which ſucceeded the 
murder of the tyrant, found means to 
carry off a great part of his wealth, with 
the care of which he was entruſted by the 
nature of his employment, into ſome ſtrong 
receſſes in the hills near Ghorebund in 
Zabüliſtan, which had been the reſidence 
of his anceſtors, Here he was joined by 
ſuch of his tribe as had ſerved in Nadir 
Shah's army, and having collected together 
a body of thirty thouſand Durdnnees (as 
the Afgans of this region are commonly 
called) iſſued forth into the neighbouring 
country, which being at preſent without 
any acknowledged head, was eaſily ſub- 


jected to his authority; inſomuch that, in 


the courſe of two or three years, he laid 

the foundation of a new and powerful mo- 
narchy, aſſuming the title of Amed Shah 
 Abdlllee. Py 
Wo Ahmed 
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Ahmed Abdillee, having perfectly efta- 
bliſhed himſelf in his. new acquiſitions, 
began to turn his thoughts towards Hin- 
doſtan, where the increaſing imbecility of 
the empire gave him hopes of a ſucceſs 
| ſimilar to that which had attended the ex- 
pedition of his late maſter : and with this 
view he marched eaſtward, crofled the 
Altuck, and advanced through the country 
of Punjab, a ſhort time before Allee Ma- 
hummed was appointed to Sirhind, as 
already related. As Ahmed's army con- 
ſiſted of not leſs than ſixty thouſand well - 
appointed cavalry, when his intentions 
became known, the Sultan and his Amras, 
as well as all the inhabitants of Delhi and 
the ſurrounding country, who even yet 
ſeverely felt the cruelties of Nadir Shah, 
were overwhelmed with terror and dejec- 
tion. -The ſame intrigues however, which, 
on the incurſion of Nadir Shah, had been 
ſo deſtructive to the public cauſe, did not 
at preſent exiſt; and the Vizier found him- 
ſelf at * to employ his integrity and 
x. | vigour 
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vigour; unimpeded by the counter-plots 
which had then obſtructed their operation. 


Meer Munnoo (the Vizier's fon) was 
ordered to advance towards Lahore*, with 
ſuch forces as were then at Delhi, to 
watch Ahmed Shah's motions and re- 
tard his progreſs : = the farther prepara» 

tions for defence were likely to have re- 
ceived a conſiderable check from the inſur- 
rection of the Afgans in favour of Allee 
Mahumrned ; but that buſineſs being ſet- 
tled, and accounts daily arriving of the 
nearer approach of the Abdallee, the Vizier 
collected what remaining troops he could 
muſter from Rohilcund and other parts; 
and being farther reinforced by a conſide- 
| table body of horſe under Sefdar Jung, pro- 
ceeded to join his ſon, and . the in- 
vader. 


The Vizier advanced to Sirhind, where 
he found Meer-Munnoo, who had not 
thought it prudent to venture farther 
on account of the great ſuperiority of 


3 


a. >» 
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the Durdnnees ; the united troops, hays 


" 


ing lodged all-their heavy artillery and ſu- 
perfluous baggage in this place, purſued 


their route, and had proceeded three days 
march from thence, when they came with- 


in fight of the enemy at a place called 
Mindwrd. 
if unwilling to bring matters to any ſudden 
deciſion, ſtrongly intrenched themſelves, 
and began their operations againſt each 
other by a diſtant cannonade, which was 
continued for many days, at intervals, 


without any material loſs on either fide.--- 


At length, it unfertunately happened that 
the Vizier was killed one evening by a 
random mot, in his tent :---His body was 
wrapped up in ſhawls by the attendants, 


and it was determined, in a council of the 


chief commianders, which was immediately 


convened upon this unhappy accident, to 
keep his death a profound ſecret, and-to_ 
attack the enemy the very next morning, 
before a knowledge of this event ſhould 


have diſheartened the ſoldiers, who were 


known to place their chief dependance on 
1 the 


—Here the adverſe armies, as. 
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the approved valour and abilities of the 
Vizier. Accordingly, a general action en- 
ſued next day, in which, after various ſuc- 
ceſs, the troops of Ahmed Abdallee were at 
length repulſed, with the loſs of a conſi- 
derable part of their artillery, and driven 
ſeveral miles from the field of battle. 
Ahmed, a few days after, once more tried 
his fortune againſt the Mogul forces, and 
was again defeated; but this able ſoldier, 
far from being diſmayed by theſe failures, 
at the very point when his fortune ſeemed 
to be moſt deſperate, ſuddenly turned the 
rear of the imperial army, and with a cho- 
ſen body of cavalry puſhing to the eaſt- 
ward, nothing was heard of him for two 
days, and it was univerſally imagined that 
he had gone off towards Candahir, when 
he ſeemed to ſpring up out of the earth be. 
fore Sirhind, which immediately ſurren- 
dered to him. Having levied a haſty con- 
tribution in that place, and plundered the 
neighbouring country, he retired as ra- 
pidly as he had advanced, and paſſing 
within four miles of the Mogul army in 
5 WO 2 A 


LY 
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the night, proceeded towards the Punjab, 
earrying with him Fyzoola Khan and Ab- 

doola Khan, the two ſons of Allee Ma- | 

bummed whom the Rohilla had left ag 
hoſtages of his fidelity, on his appointment ; 
to Sirhind,—as before mentioned. Theſe 
young men had accompanied the Vizier 
thus far, on his march to oppoſe Ahmed - 


Abdallee ; - and had been ordered to remain | 


at Sirhind, by which means they fell into 
the invader' 8 hands, who conſidered them 
as the moſt valuable part of his acquiſition | 
in this deſultory incurſion; as, by his 
power over them, he would be able to ſe- 
cure the neutrality of Allee Mahummed 
(whoſe abilities and enterpriſing diſpoſition 
he was well acquainted with)—and even 
to render him ſubſervient to his future 
views upon Hindoſtan. 


The command of the Mogul army, 
which ſtill remained to the. weſtward as a 
check upon Ahmed Abdallee, devolved 
upon the gallant Meer Munnoo, ſon of 


the 


12 
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the deceaſed Vinias, who had fignally al 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late actions. 


The ald Sultan, Mahummed Shah, 


never recovered the ſhock which he ſuſ- 


' tained in the death of his favourite, the 
faithful Kummir-ad-deen ;—he died ſhort- 


ly after, and was ſucceeded in the imperial, 
_ dignity by his ſon Ahmed, who appointed 
Sefdar Jung, the Subadar of Owde, to * | 


high office of the Yizaret, 


Sen all circumſtances, the re- 


pulſe of the Abdallee was certainly an 


event which could ſcarcely have been ex- 


pected, —and ſerved, for the moment, to 


keep alive the dying embers of the 5 : 


power. — But, whilſt ſome remains of the 


empire were thus preſerved in one quarter, | 


many of its provinces were alicnated i in 
another. T 1 


It has already been obſerved that Allee 


Mahummed ſtill entertained hopes of being 
able, ſome time or other, to recover the 
5 4 _ FO 


# 
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Jagheers and other tenures which he bad 3 
poſſeſſed in . ²³¹1 ³¹¹ww PL. + 


On his arrival at Sirhind, he immediately 
began to call together his ſcattered bands/tr, 
whom he gratified with whatever he could 
| glean from the country which had in fo 
weak a manner been entruſted .' to his 
charge: ; and in conſequence of his laviſh 
profuſeneſs to his followers, could make | 
no remittances of revenue to Delhi ;—he 
was, howeyer, deterred from undertaking 
any thing openly, for the preſent, by the 
tircumſtance of Meer Munnoo being: for 
ſome time encamped near Sirhind with the 
advanced diviſion of the royal forces, 
When he heard that the Vizier was about 
to march from Delhi with the remainder 
of the Mogul army, in order to form a 
7 junction with Munnoo, he withdrew to 
Gungapore, a town about ſixteen miles 
diſtant from Sirhind, under pretence of 
collecting the rents of that Purgunna, but 
in reality to avoid an interview with the 
miniſter, and to evade any demands which 

might 
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might be made of him in the preſent | exi- 
- gency :---and, as ſoon as he underſtood 
that the Vizier had paſſed Sirbind, he pro- 
ceeded immediately to the Ganges, and croſ- 
ſing that river at Biceghaut, marched di 
ly into the heart of Rohilcund ; and being 
there joined by the greateſt part of his old 
retainers, preſently poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
the countries which had formerly been i in 
his hands, as well as the Jagheers of Kum - 
mir- ad-deen, Sefdar Jung, and others, 
comprehending almoſt the whole of Kut- 
h taher. 


1 a great part of the royal forces had 
been withdrawn from theſe provinces to 
reinforce the main army under the Vizier, 


the few who were left never attewpted any | ; 


oppoſition to Allee Mahummed.—Some 


of the commanders he bought oyer to his 


intereſt ; others he drove away ; and the 


_ circumſtances of the time preventing the 


poſſibility of any meaſures being taken to 
remedy his defection, he was left at full 
| liberty to purſue every ſtep which might 
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be neceſſary for his eſtabliſhment. He, 


by contributions and other means, raiſed 


conſiderable ſums, which he employed in 
levying troops, providing artillery-ſtores, 
builditfy ſome forts and repairing others: 
and made ſo rapid a progreſs in his ſchemes; 
that when the government at Delhi was 
reſtored to tranquillity, he found himſelf 
able to make his own terms with the new 
Vizier; and in conſequence of a private 
bargain with the miniſter, obtained from 
the Emperor, ſoon after his acceſſion, grants 
of all thoſe territories he had lately ſeized, 
including the Jagheer of Moradabad, be- 
| longing to Kummir-ad-deen, but which 
had been vacated by his death, that of the 
Nizam conſiſting of the diſtrict of Barelli, 
that of Sefdar Jung conſiſting of Dam» - 
poor and Sheerkootch, together with other 
eſtates of many principal Amras; ſo that 
in fact, (if the grants of an impotent prince 
could be ſaid to beſtow any additional title) 
Allee Mahummed procured, as a ſubje& 
of the Mogul government, a full and legal 
. authority 
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authority over the wheto of Kuttaher®, 


Nothing « can afford ſo ſtrong an inſtance | 
of the deplorable imbecility to which the 

court of Delhi was at this period reduced, 
and of the corruption or infatuation which 

reigned in its councils, than this conduct 
towards a man whoſe whole life had exhi- 
bited a continual ſeries of reſiſtance, and 
contempt of the imperial authority. We 
have juſt ſeen an effort made to repel a 
formidable foreign foe, attended with ſue- 
ceſs ; whilſt, from a want of interior po- 
litical ſtamina, every Zimeendar raiſed the 
ſtandard of rebellion with ſucceſs, every 
lawleſs ruffian committed his enormities 
without fear of puniſhment, and every ſpe- 
cies of rapine and devaſtation were perpe- 
trated without reſtraint but to return. 


Ae nenen finding himſelf at 
length permanently 1 fixed in what had ſo 
long been the object of his wiſhes, began 
TY to ſettle the interior AER of 


tat. * 
— 
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g the territory under proper regulations; 

| and, that he might not be incommoded by 

the incurſions of the petty Rajahs, who 

| held tracts along the foot of the Cummow 

hills, he rooted out all thoſe from whom 

he had any apprehenſions, and drove them 

| to the other fide of the Ganges, without 

= any regard to their prior right in thoſe - 

| lands, which had been the ſeats of their 

_ anceſtors for many centuries. This was a 
mode of acting diametrically oppoſite ta 

what had ever been obſerved by the Ma- 
hommedan ſettlers in Hindoſtan; the Ro- 
hilla chief, however, did not ſtop here; 
but conducted himſelf towards all the Hin- 
doos of any rank or conſequence in Rohil- 
cund (the only name by which Kuttaher 
was after this diſtinguiſhed) with a cruel 
and unjuſtifiable ſeverity, He deprived 
ſuch as were Zimeendars of their lands, 
and the public officers of their employ- 
ments, and filled the places thus vacated 
with his creatures; ſo that in the ſpace of 

a few months the country was put com- 


pletely under a Patan government. This 
Ins | 
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decided mode of proceeding, although 
harſh and tyrannical, yet was certainly the 
only means of ſecuring Allee Mahummed 
in that abſolute independence at which he 
aimed, as it formed a combination apparent- 
1y too ſtrong to be ſhaken or deranged by any 

meaſures the court of Delhi might in fu- 
ture adopt for the recovery of its domi- 
nion, leaving the revenue of every diſtrict 

at his ſole diſpoſal, and opening to him the 
ſources of intelligence;---and 

Ke do not find that, during 
the remainder of his life, any attempt was 
made to diſturb or ſubvert the deſpotic au- | 
thority of the Afgans in Rohilcund. 


Had the life of Allee Mahummed been 
prolonged, it is certain that he would have 
raiſed this country to a high degree of hap- 
pineſs and proſperity; as, being altogether 
unmoleſted by other interference, he em- 
ployed his whole time in making various 
wiſe and ſalutary regulations, placing his 
army on a reſpectable footing, and cor- 
"Og and arrangimt the different depart- 

| ments 
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ments of government with a {kill which 
diſtinguiſhed his character as much for his 
policy and prudence in the exerciſe of 
power, as his preceding actions, for the 
perſeverance and enterprize by WEI that | 
power was Wot ptr 


But the time ſoon ada when Allee 
Mahummed, in common with other ſuc- 
ceſsful heroes, was to prove and experience 
the idle e of all the 2 of ambt- 


tion. 5 


| _ had for ſome years been ſubject to pe. 
riodical returns of deafneſs, but without 


any material injury to his health in other _ 


reſpeas ;—this diſorder, about fourteen 
months after his reinſtatement in Rohils 
cund, returned upon him with uncommon 


violence, inſomuch that it is ſaid he could 


not hear the report of a cannon ; he was 
at the ſame time ſeized with a dropſy which 

| baffled the ſkill of the phyſicians; and 
finding that this laſt diſeaſe increafed upon 


him, and that his difolution approached, — 


he 
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8 was anxious to put affairs on ſuch a 
footing as would ſecure the inheritance of 
* territories to hon children. 


_ As all his tens were e ail woes age, Al. 
lee Mahummed was ſufficiently aware that 


the transfer of the government into any 


one hand until their maturity would be 
| likely to defeat his intention zw but he 

hoped by a judicious partition of the whole 
power among a number of the principal 
individuals for that period, to create a coun- 


terpoiſe of intereſts in the community, 


which might eventually operate in favour 
of his heirs. | | 


| He therefore called together all the chief 
perſons of the Rohilla party ; and it is on 
this occaſion that the firſt mention is made 
of Rahmut Khan and Doondy Khan, 
as bearing any part in the tranſac- 
tions in Rohilcund: the former of theſe 
was the uncle and the latter the confin of 
Allee Mahummed :—they had heretofore 
moved ina very humble ſphere ; but their 


* See Page 5. 


relation, 
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relation, upon his final eſtabliſhment in 
that quarter, had beſtowed upon them the 
charge of ſome of his moſt important di- 
ſtricts in the territories of Barellee, and 
Biſſoolee. He now. conſtituted the former 
of theſe Hafiz, or chief Guardian of his 
children during their minority; he likes. . 


wiſe joined Doondy Khan in the guar» - 


dianſhip appointing him commandant. 
of the troops. He in their preſence. ex- 


ecuted a will, in which he directed that, 


until the return of his two eldeſt ſons, 
F yzoola Khan and Abdoola Khan, (who 
had been carried off by Ahmed Abdillee 
to Candahir) the ſupreme government 
ſhould, under the direction and control 5 


of the guardians, be veſted in his third ſon, 


Sydoola Khan; and he received from the 
guardians the moſt ſolemn promiſes and 
aſſurances of their inviolable attachment to 

all his children, which they ratified by 

oath upon the Koran. Theſe men were, 
of courſe, to be neceſſarily entruſted with - 
a principal ſhare in the executive autho- - 
| rity ;—but as a check on the dangerous in- 
| „ 
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fluence with which they would hereby be- 
come veſted, he united with them his kinſ- 
men, Nimut Khan and Sillabut Khan, in 
the general adminiſtration of affairs. He 
alſo created two principal officers of ſtate; 
Futté Khan, one of his moſt favourite 
retainers, who: had invariably adhered to 
his intereſts in every change of his for- 
tune, he nominated to the poſt of Khanſas 
man, or ſteward ; and Serdar Khan & that 
of Buxy, or paymaſter, to act immediately 
under the regents. To all theſe Allee 
Mahummed gave the government of dif- 
ferent diſtricts, which they reſpeRively 
ſwore to hold in truſt for his children. 
The whole were, upon every emergency; 
to conſult together for the god of the ge- 
neral ſtate ; and, in caſe of neceſſity, each 
was to lead his proportion of forces into the 
| field, and to pay 4'quere into the grand 
treaſury under the Buxy for the diſburſe- 
ment of contingencies. Allee Mahini- 
med's laſt care, previous to his deceaſe; was 
do diſcharge, with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
all the arrears due to his troops; he alſd 
„„ diſtributed 
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diſtributed an advance among chean to the 
amount of twenty-five lacks. of rupees, 
taking an acknowledgement from every. 
individual, by which each ſoleninly boupd 
himſelf to ſtand by and adhere to the cauſe 
of his family; and theſe acknowledge 
ments were lodged in the Tofhek-Khand, or 
chancery, under the care of Fitts . 
khanſaman. 7 aft 35 : 24 5001 
"oo Mahummed did u not long fucking 
the new arrangement of the Rohilla go- 
vernment; and the circumſtances of his 
death were not leſs remarkable than the 
whole tenor of his life. On the morning of 
his deceaſe, he was carried into the Durbayy 
where were afſembled all the principal per- 
ſons with whom he entruſted the manage - 
ment of his territories, —Here he nr 
declared the particulars of his will, in 
which he had ſettled the different diviſions 
of the country upon his ſons, according to 
a diſtribution therein mentioned ; and in- 
treating their ae of his children, he 
expired 


292 *. 8 
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E 
expired amidſt the united murmurs of ſor- 
row and applauſe; on the 4th of the ſecond 
Jemmdd, in the -1160th year of the Higera®, 


after acquiring a great and laſting mw 
tion —_— his e „„ 


Allee Matonond; at Ahe death, left fi 
ſons,” whoſs names have been already mens» 
tioned+ ; the two eldeſt of theſe wee ſtill 
with Ahmed Abdallee at Candahar the 
remaining four to wit, Sydoola Khan, 
Mahummed-Vär Khan, Allab- Var Khan, 
aud Murtooza Khan, being yet infants, 
were committed for the preſent to the 
charge of Futté Khan, khanſaman, and 
the guardians provided an adequate eta 
iſhment for their re If | 


The death of Allee Mabummed 1 
the way for ſeveral attempts to overſet the 
Afgan intereſts in Rohilcund, and to drive 
them from their uſurped poſſeſſions. 
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With this intention, Kiittubeadodecey 
| he grandſon of Azmut Qolah, repaired/to 
Delhi, and with eaſe: obtained a Fm 
for the ſucceſſion to the Fowjdarrey of:Mo» 
radabad. But the power of the court was 
now reduced ſo low, that it could not afford 
any afliſtance to its ſervants to enforth the 
royal mandates : orders were every, dey 
_-ifſv ich never were obeyed; and di 
ſtrichs Franted which could never be ſub- 
_ dued.—Kitttub-ad-deen fatally experienced 
the truth of this obſervation-i—marchihy 
into Rohilcund under the ſanction of the 
royal commiffion, but with a force by-no 
means equal to ſuch. an undertaking, he 
vas met at Dampoor by the Rohilla troops 
under Doondy Khan, who entirely defeat- 
ed him, and put all his followers to the 


4 
+ * 
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Scarcely was this diſturbance. quelled, 
before another more formidable ef 
pear to contend with. e 
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been rolating, the Afgans of the Bungiſh 


tribe had made a ſettlement at Ferrocha · 


bad, which from the ſubſequent imbecility 


and inereaſing vreakneſs of the court, had 


ſince bren (like many other parts of the | 
empire) erected into a ſort of independent 
principality ; paying only a nominal tri- 
bute, and ackhowledging the D of 
the Mogul government, but with ex 
hibiting any real proofs of depettdance 


upon. it.—-Kacem Jung Bun giſh was, at the. S 


period here treated of, chief of that tribe, 
and was ſtiled ** Nabob of Ferrochabad.” —» 
He entertained the ſame hopes which had 
deluded Kiittub-ad-deen, of profiting by 
the death of Allee Mahummed, concludihg 
that the Afgan chiefs ur Rohilcund, being 
deprived of their uſual firm ſupport by this 
event, would eaſily. yield to the firſt im- 
preſſion he ſhould attempt to make in that 
quarter. He accordingly prepared a nume- 
rous army, and a formidable train of artil- 
lery; and croſſing the Ganges on a bridge 
of boats at Futty-Ghur, proceeded up the 
erſtern bank of that river, on pretence of 
| Hz feng 


| q 
1 
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ſeeking ſatisfaction for ſome ene he 
ments which had been made upon him by 
the Rohillas, and ſome affronts his people 
had received from them in the ſmall por: 
tion of his r Which lay Bs _ 580 
of the r 


5 The chiefs in Robilcund, when they. 
were gertificd of Kacem Jung's intention, 
were at firſt ſtruck with terror and diſmayz 
as they were well acquainted with his 
power and bravery, and their goyeitment 
had not yet attained a ſufficient degree of 
firmneſs to enable it to withſtand ſuch a 
ſhock without manifeſt danger. The two 
| eldeſt ſons of Allee Mahummed were more- 
oyer abſent; and the third, in whom tho 
oſtenſible authority of the ſtate was veſted, 
was as yet a child, whoſe preſence could 
inſpire but little ſtability in their councils, 
or valour in the field. The guardians 
therefore ſent ambaſſadors to Kicem Jung, 
in the moſt ſuppliant terms, to deprecate 
his reſentment, and offering to ſurrender 
to him the whole —_—y * were poſ⸗ 
| 92 
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ſeſſed of to the weſtward of the Ganges: 
they likewiſe repreſented to him the ill 
policy of the Afgan powers quarrelling 

with and diſabling each other, at a time 
when their force ſhould rather be combined 


to reſiſt] * ee of their common 


An this reaſoning, however, nd 
effect upon Kieem Jung, who was deter- 
mined to aim at nothing leſs than the total 
ſubjugation of Rohilcund; and the ſumiſ. 
ſive profeſſions of the chiefs indicating a 
great degree of confuſion and alarm, in- 
duced him the more obſtinately to perſiſt. 
The Rohillas were GR obliged to OY 
vide en the works” 


The ens and other inne af- 
ſembled their forces, and ſet young Sy- 
doola Khan at their head, in hopes that 
his preſence, by reminding: the ſoldiers of 
their former ſucceſs under his father, might 
be . by them as a propitious cir- 
8 3 


vs wnrsTony or THE. 
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Käsen Jung advanced to Owde, and 
from thence attempted, by directiug his 4 
route to the eaſtward, to Nen int he 

heart of Rohilcund. | 


Shag ly . the adverſe armies met 
upon the plains of Dowrey, about fourteen 
miles from Qwlah, where a bloody engage: 
ment enſued, in which, after a variety of 
ſucceſs, Kaeem Jung being flain bya match; 
lock ſhot, his troops at en gaye way, 


and were totally routed. 


The. Rohillas ten this. i ſcined 
on all the poſſeſſions of Kaeem Jung, ta 
the eaſtward of the anne | 


Sefdar Jung. — 4 had * this time. ag 

quired an unbounded authority at Delhi, ; 

reigning over the Emperor himſelf as well 

as the Amras of the court with an abſolute 

ſway, was much pleaſed at this breach be- 
| mm 
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tween the Afgan powers, whoſe growing 
influence in the northern provinces was 
greatly dreaded by him; and had indeed 
been no inconſiderable check upon his am- 
bitious deſigns ; nor was the conſequent 
defeat and death of Kaeem Jung leſs agree» 
able to him, as that chief had often treated 
the arders of the ſupreme government, and 
the Emperor's requiſitions of ſupplies for 
the ſervice of the ſtate, with the moſt eon · 
temptuous indifference and neglect; and 
theſe events afforded an opportunity for 
recovering the dominion oſ Ferrochabad, 
and ſeizing on the treaſure and effects of the 
deceaſed as a puniſhment for his contuma- 
cy. - With this deſign the-Vizier marehed 
from Delhi at the head of a Se 
n and inveſted Ferrochabad. 


Kies Jilg's 8 family AR beth left 
at Ferrochabad without any protection, 
were in no condition to oppoſe Sefdar Jung 
and endeavoured to make their peace, by 
furrendering t to him their whole property 
but he, 1 in order to prevent any future at- 
tempt 


abad, and brought with her ſome money 
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tempts to revenge this extortion in behalf 
of the Emperor, ' ſeized Kdeem Jung's mo- 
ther, and ſome others of his relations, 
and ſent them to the fort of Allehabad 
—determining to hold them as hoſtages 
for the future demeanour of their * | 
"ii | 
| "A the mean time, Ahmed Khan Bugs 
giſh, the brother of Kieem Jung, after the 
battle of Dowrey, collected the remains 
of the defeated troops at Maw, Here he 
was joined by his brother's wife, who had 
contrived to effect her eſcape from Ferroch- 


and Jewels, and a few faithful followers, 
Theſe propitious events ſerved to ſupport 
the declining ſpirit of the. Ferrochabad 
Afgans; and numbers of them flocked in 
every day from all parts of the country to 
the ſtandard of Ahmed. This ſoon ena - 
bled him to proceed to action; and he pre- 
ſently marched to Ferrochabad, drove the 
troops of Sefdar Jung out of that city, and 
put to death all thoſe who had been any 
ef | var 
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way inſtrumental i in the misfortunes of 1 
e | : 1 ert 


Rajah Newel Ray, who was a e 
retainer of Sefdar, and acted as his deputy 
in the province of Oude, immediatelx 
marched with a great army from that place 
to e the e of F neee 


Ahmed Khen Bungiſh had by this time 
ſo much ſtrengthened himſelf, that he took 
the reſolution of marching out to meet the 
deputy, who had paſſed over the Ganges at 
Kinnoge, about thirty miles below Fer- 

rochabad, and was already ſome way ad- 
vanced on his route towards that city. 
Their forces engaged upon the banks of the 
Calli-Nudee (a ſmall river which runs in- 
to the Ganges) and after an obſtinate con- 
flict, the Rajah being at length ſlain, his 

troops fled on every quarter. Ahmed Khan 
purſued them for ſeveral coſs from the field 


5 lowing his blow, he croſſed the Ganges on 
the . of bogs: which Newel Ray had 


of battle with terrible ſlaughter ; and fol- 


conſtructed 3 
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_ conſtrued upon that river at Kinnoge, and 
marching directly to Oude, ſeized on all 
the treaſure and effects of Sefdar Jung. 


The Vizier, incenſed at this overthrow, 
moſt baſely and cruelly cauſed all the indi- 
viduals of the Bungiſh family, whom he had 
impriſoned, to be put death; and taking 
forty pieces of the royal artillery from Del. 
hi, marched in perſon with what force he 
could muſter againſt Ahmed, who imme- 
diately returned from Oude toward the 
Ganges, and pafling over on the bridge of 
boats before mentioned, diſpoſed a part of 
his troops ſo as efſectually to cover the ter · 
ritory of Ferrochabad, and with the re- 
mainder prepared direAly to meet and en- 
gage the royal forces. This boldneſs in · 
timidating the cowardly Vizier ; and after 
ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which Ahmed Khan 
was generally ſucceſsful, the contending 
parties at length met on a large plain near 
the village of Pattidree, within twelve 
miles of Ferrochabad, where enſued [one 
of the fierceſt engagements recorded in the 
Tits 1 ſtruggles 
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Rroggles of the declining empire At 
firſt, the action, from the ſuperiority of 


forces (particularly artillery) ſeemed ra- 
ther to incline in favour of the royal army} 
but during the hotteſt part of the engage- 


ment there ſuddenly aroſe a ſand-ftorm, 
(commgp in thoſe parts of India) which 
blew with violence directly in the faces of 
the Moguls; and the Afgans, improving 
this advantage, ruſhed on in the bofom of 
a thick cloud of duſt, and charged their 
enemies with irrefiſtible impetuoſity. — The 
Vizier's troops being blinded by the ſand, 


could neither judge of the number, nor di- 


Ninguiſh the attack of their affailants ; 
their panick was increaſed by the whirl- 
wind and darkneſs which farrounded them, 
and in a few minutes they gave way and 
fled with. the utmoſt precipitation, All | 
the Vizier's artillery was taken, and his in- 
fantry cut off to a man.— He himſelf eſ- 
caped with difficulty, and two days after 
arrived at Delhi in a tranſport of rage and 
deſpair. He now reſolved, at all events, 
utterly to extirpate the Afgans, and to 
I; | riſk 
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riſk the exiſtence of his own power, aud 
of the ruinous remains of the empire, to 
effect his purpoſe, by calling in the aid of 
the Hindoo powers, whoſe alliance was 

| n. leſs deſtructiye than their We + 


In e of this IRE, wh dinw 
the whole of the money out of the royal 
treaſury ; and finding this to be inſufficient, 
laid Delhi and the neighbouring country 
under a heavy contribution.—He next en- 
' tered into a treaty with the Mahratta 
chiefs, Apa-Jee and Mulhar-Row, pro- 
curing their alliance by giving them a large 
ſum in advance, and bonds to a conſidera · 
ble amount, in conſequence of which they i 
joined him with a body of fifty thouſand 
horſe.—By ſimilar means he procured: the 
_ affiſtance of * Mull with a wn of 


* 


| With theſe united forces the Viale 44 
vanced once more towards F errochabad. 


Ahmed Khan prepared to oppoſe then 1 
e but 
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but finding himſelf unable to contend, alone, 
with ſo powerfula confederacy, he applied to 
the Rohilla chiefs for aſſiſtance, repreſent- 
ing this as a common cauſe, in which the 
whole of the Afgan powers ſhould” feel 
themſelves equally concerned. Theſe 
chiefs, however, were' much averſe to in 
volving themſelves in a quarrel, from tlie 
moſt favourable iſſue of which they could 


| derive no eſſential benefit, and in caſe of 


defeat had every think to fear; they 
would not, therefore, pay any attention to 
this repreſentation; upon which Ahmed 
Khan ſent his mother, who was a woman 
of great art, and poſſeſſed of a maſculine 
underſtanding, to endeavour to negotiate 

an alliance with the Rohillas, and to ſettle 
all matters of diſpute that had arifen be- 
tween them und Leeni Jung: : 45 


The Begum accordin hy eta to 8 
taher, and applied ſeverally to the chiefs, 
but to no purpoſe; they declared * that 
* they had no objection to compromiſe 
0 every diſpute with the Bungiſh family; 
66 but, 
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« but, that they could by no means think, 
% of involving themſelves in a new quar» 
rel with the united forces of the Empes · 
1 ror, the Jats, and the Mahrattas, the 
event of which muſt, in ſome reſpotts, | 
te be: prejudicial to them, and . . - 1 
totally runious to their inter 9 — 
As a laſt reſource, the old Begum ade : 

Sydoola Khan, and uſing every artful inſi - 
nuation that could flatter his vanity or in- 
flame his ambition, at length perfuaded 
him ta take a part in Ahmed'b quarrel with 
the Vizier, notwithſtanding the ſtrong re- 
monſtrances of the guardiaris and other 

ancient chiefs ; —he accordingly: prepared 

to join Ahmed, accompanied only by Fut» 
tee Kban and his troops, as Hafiz Rahmut 
and Doondee Khan ſo entirely difapproved 
of this raſh proceeding, that they PR 
1 to take any 475 in it. 5 


bs ng 
» - 


” The Robillas 42 not appear, on this oc. 
caſion; to have acted with much fyſterna- 
tick prudence. —By permitting 2 part of + 
thear 3 to joiu Ahmed Thau they drew 

; | upon 
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upon themſelves the reſentment of a 
power which, if ſucceſsful in the firft in- 
| ſtance, they would not be able to with- 
ſtand ;—or, by ſuffering a narrow and 
ſelfiſh. policy to outweigh every mare re- 

mote conſideration, they, in the wilful 
| fhcrifice off natural ally, laid the e 5 
lion of an own mis fortunes. 2 55 


Whit: theſs trankifilons . MEN * 
Rohilcund, Ahmed Khan, in the mean 
time, finding himſelf utterly unable to at- 
tempt any oppefition againſt the prodigious 
force of the Vizier, evacuated Ferrocha- 
| bad, and eroſſing the Ganges at Futty 
Chur, deſtroyed. the boats upon that river 
for many miles, and joined Sydoola Khan 
at Amraopore.— The whole Afgan force, 
when united, did not ae exceed fifteen ” 
thouſand men. 


Sefdar "EY when he arrived at Fer- 
rochabad, finding that place deſolate, im- 
mediately diſpatched a body of Mahratta 
1 „ Bene 
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horſe to ſeize the boats at Ramglut, about. 
LErenty miles * up che rivers 7 7545; 


It would appear that the allo army of 4 
the Afgans was not properly diſpoſed, or 
that the commanders were not ſufficiently 
active in defending the paſſager of the ri- 
ver, which Sefdar Jung, in a few days, 
croſſed at the above place, with little oppo- 
ſition. This neceflarily obliged the Af- 
gans, who had before advanced to the ſouth · 
ward, to fall haſtily back in order to co- 
ver Rohilcund. Sefdar Jung halted for 
ſome days at Aſſidpore, near the fords, 
and from thence wrote to Sydoola Khan 
and Futtee Khan, requiring them imme- 
diately to forſake the Bungiſh chief, and 
repair to the royal ſtandard.He alſo diſ- 
patched Firmans in the name of the Empe- 
ror, to the other Rohilla chiefs, demand- 
ing the Mogul government's proportion of 
the revenues for the laſt three years, which 
| they had never rendered any account 9 5 * 


The guardians now felt the fatal effects | 
A 


of that. equivocal and indecifive mode of 


fering one of their body to engage in this 
diſpute. They found themſelves involved, 


ſuch terms as might be impoſed upon 


they adopted the former alternative: in- 


with their forces, in order to oppoſe the 
Vizier ;—but before this junction could be 


tentions, marched directly to attack Ahmed 
Khan and his allies, who fell back at his 


approach, wiſhing to avoid an action. until 


rial forces till continuing to preſs upon 
them, a battle enſued in the neighbour- 
hood of Iſlamnagurr, fourteen miles from 
Biflvolee,, f in which the Afgans, from the 
. irreſiſtable 
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conduct which they had adopted, in ſuf- 


and they muſt either take an active part, | 
and openly rebel againſt the acknowledged 
authorityof their ſovereign, or ſubmit to 


| ſtead, therefore, of returning any direct 
anſwer to the aforeſaid demand, they pro- 
poſed to join the other confederate Afgans 


effected, Sefdar Jung, aware of their in- 


they ſhould be reinforced ; but the impe- | 


9 


them. It may readily be conceived that 
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irreſiſtable ſuperiority of the enemy, were 
1 totally routed and diſperſeet. 


. An univerſal panick immediately ſpread 
among all the Afgans throughout the Ro- 
hilla territories. —Theguardians carried off 
Allee Mahummed's children ta#Qwlah, 
and finding no ſafety there, fled with their 
families and treaſure to a ſtrong poſt in the 
Cummow hills, a ſhort diſtance above Loll» 
dong, Here they intrenched themſelves, 
and rendered their ſituation impregnable _ 
againſt any ſudden attack; which they were 
allowed abundant leiſure to accomplith by 
the uaccountable dilatorineſs of their ene- 
mies, who, inſtead of proſecuting their 
blow with vigour, halted near the field of 
battle ſeveral days, and afterwards ad- 
vanced towards the hills by very eaſy 
marches, —At length, when the impe- 
rial troops arrived before the poſt which 
the Rohillas occupied, Sefdar Jung, judge» 
ing it extremely hazardous ta attempt an. 
attack, reſolved to form a ſart of blockade, 
in hopes of reducing them by famine ; and 
| when 


ſome months; but they became ſickly 
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when his heavy artillery arrived (which 


| had been delayed in their approach by the 
thickneſs of the woods and the badneſs of 
the roads) he commenced a cannonade 
againſt the Rohilla works, but with little 
effect. TheAfgans, during theſe operations, 
made many ſallies, and ſome with conſi- 
derable ſucceſs : they alſo found means to 
be ſupplied with proviſions from the hills 
in their rear ſufficient to ſubſiſt them for 


from the unhealthfulneſs af the place in 
which they were pent up, and muſt foon 
have been reduced, had not the intrigues 
of the court, and the obſtructions Sefdar 
Jung met with in his own army, coutri- 
buted to Thane deliverance. | | | 


| Whilf the Vizier was alt his 
operations againſt the Rohillas, advices 
were received from Delhi that Ahmed Ab- 
dallee, having repulſed the royal forces, was 
marching againſt that place with a large 
army; determined, as was ſuppoſed, to 
| . Ahmed — and eſtabliſh himſelf 
5 ld upon 
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upon the imperial throne. The Emperor: 
at the ſame time, wrote to tlie Vizier with 
his own hand, requiring him in the moſt 
preſſing terms to return directly to court; 
and he moreover found himſelf greatly em- 
barraſſed by the clamours of bis allies, the 
Nats and Mahrattas, who were already 
weary of the tedious ſervice in which he 
had engaged them, and which was ſo ill 
ſuited to their ideas and habits of warfare; 
a ſevere fickneſs, - alſo,: began to rage 
in his camp. In the perplexity occa- 
ſioned by all between circumſtances, 
Sefdar Jung found himſelf, unwillingly, 
conſtrained to accede to the offer propoſed 
to him by the Rohillas; and he agreed to 
grant them a peace, on the ſlender foundation 
of their delivering him bonds to the amount 
of fifty lacks of rupees, tobe diſcharged out of 
the enſuing collections of the country 3 $ 
with a promiſe of paying every year in fu- 
ture, a.peiſhkufh, or quit-rent, of five lacks 
to the Emperor, of whom they ſolemnly. 
| | profeſſed: to hold their territories in: fealty. 
The bo _ the obligaticis of which the 
Rohillas 
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Rohillas had not the moſt diſtant idea of 


ever fulfilling, were delivered by Sefdar 


Jung to the Mahratta commander, Mulhar 


Row, as a ſecurity for a part of the ſubſidy | 


ſtill remaining due to him“; and, on the 


before- mentioned terms, the Afgans were 
reinſtated in all their former poſſeſſions, 
and affairs in Rohilcund once more bore the 


arne of e * 


| The 1 titel bad ſo ſudden- 
1 recalled the Vizier to Delhi, Py to 
be only: a falſe alarm. 


Ahmed Abdlilee had 21 = Je 
dub bo and laid the td to ths * 


ad. 3 1 


— * — — 


* It may not TREE be 3 to remark that this 


event, however remotely, may be conſidered as the ori- 
gin of all the ſubſequent revolutions in Rohilcund ; 


being the foundation of the Mahratta claims in that 


quarter. 

+ AH. 166 C. 1753. 

I One of the five rivers which, watering the terri- 
tory of Punjab, fall into the Indus i in the province of 


 Moultan. 
I => ward 


— — — ä — = 
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ward of that river under conttibutita * 
but it does not appeat that he. bad 
any farther intentions at that times as, 
on the approach of a part of the Mo- 
gul army under Meer Munnoo, he again 
retreated towards Candkhär, without ef- 
fering to come to action. This deſultory 
expedition, however, afforded an opportu- 
nity to ſome of the Afgan Amras at court, 
who favoured the cauſe of the Rohillas, 
and hated the Vizier, to impede the opera- 
tions of the latter, by greatly exaggerating 
the danger of the empire from. the incur- 
fions of the Abdilllees; and the Emperor, ; 
as we haye ſeen, weakly. entered into the 
views of theſe nobles, in. prefling him to 
return. Thus was loſt the only opportu+ 
nity that perhaps ſhould ever occur, of to- 
[rally ſubverting the power of the rebellious 
| Aﬀgans, and reducing theſe, nn bed 


complete ſubjection. 


It was on this incurfion "that Ahmed Ab- 

Allee, in order to attach the Rohillas ti 

his intereſt, releaſed Abdoola Khan and 
F. y2oola 


_ hs 


. | = | 
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| Fytoola Khan, the ſons of Allee Mahum- 
med, and loading them with preſents, per- 
mitted them to depart for Lahore, where 
they were met by ſome Rohilla command- 
ers, Who conducted them to Kuiidber.—— 
The AbdAllee, at the ſame time, wrote let- 
ters to Hafiz Rahmut and the other chiefs, 
ſtrongly recommending a ſtrict attention to 
the will of Allee Mahummed, and requir- 
ing them to receive and acknowledge theſe 
young men and their brothers as his proper 
heirs, and to eſtabliſh them GG. 
their RE 5 


| on as 3 hy 
were met at Banghaut upon the Ganges, 
by the guardians, who received them with 
every poſſible mark of diſtinction and re · 
ſpect, and accompanied them to Oulah, 
where their four * brothers at this 
period refided, — ; 


Shan e e 
lived together a ſhort time with great cor- 
diality and —— ; but ſome trifling 
: ST, diſputes 
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_diſputy ariſing from ſo many of them 
reſiding i in the ſame place, where each was 


attended by a numerous train of dependants, 


whoſe frequent ſquabbles gave occaſion for 
continual altercation, it was judged expe- 
dient by the guardians to ſeparate them; 
and, in a general council of the chiefs held 
upon the occaſion, it was determined to 
effect this by inveſting them with their in- 
| berttance. e HRge ö 


Even in this firſt execution of their 
truſt, however, the guardians deviated con- 
fiderably from the will of Allee Mahum- 
med :—inſtead of putting his ſons into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the reſpective portions of in- 
heritance therein ſpecified, an equal parti- 
tion was made of all his acquiſitions and 
uſurpations into three parts, each valued at 
thirteen lacks annual produce, which were 
allotted to the three eldeſt brothers reſpe&- 
ively ; and the three youngeſt were ſeve- 
rally ata for 2s hein with the 
others. 


: By this arrangement, Abdoola Khan 
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and Murtooza Khan got C Owlah, and the 
countries to the northward; Fyzoola Khan 


and Mahummed Yar, Barellee; and Sy- 


doola Khan and Allah-Var Khan, Morada- 


bad ; and a treaty of perpetual friendſhip 
and alliance being executed by the brothers, 


Sydoola Khan proceeded to take poſſeſſion. 
of his government at Moradabad, and Ab- 


doola Khan and $0 remained at 
Owlah. * * 225 e | 


2 a 4 7 . 2 N 3 . *%: 2 
N . al 4 NS ob $a An 


Burt however anxie be- gus-d- 
might appear to tabliſh a and ſecure the in- 


„ — 


tereſts of their wards by the above parti- 


tion, it is certain they by no means de- 
ſigned that it ſhould be a ling one. It the 
brothers continued upon terms of mutual 
amity and good underſtanding with each 
other, as they muſt ſoon arrive at matu- 
rity, the conſequence and power of the 


guardians and other miniſters throughout | 


the country would ceaſe of courſe. Under 
this apprehenſion, and actuated by an ambi- 
tion which overlooks every obſtacle, and 


overleaps every bound of honour and virtue, 
they 


— — — cr—e— = — 
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they determined to adopt ſuch meaſures as 
muſt effectually overſet the intentions of 


Allee Mahummed, and leave the manage- 
ment of the government at all times en- 
tirely in their own power. To obtain this 
end, nothing appeared ſo well calculated as 
ſawing the ſeeds of diſſenſion and diſtruſt 
among the family of Allee Madummed: 
as ſoon, therefore, as Fyzoola Khan and 
his brother were- ſettled at Owlah, the 


by the guardians begun, by the moſt art - 


ful inſinuations, to excite a diſagreement 
and jealouſy between them, reſpecting the 
claims of ſome of their followers: this, at 
firſt, occaſioned. only ſome ſmall bicker- 
ings, but nm broke out into an _ 
yg | 


A riot enſued, one morning, mon 8 
cheir. dorneſticls; it had originated in ſome 
very trifling eireumſtances: but each of 
the brothers warmly eſpouſing the cauſe 
of __ own Cn, and the minds of all 


creatures and emiſſaries placed about them 
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being Ab ſufficiently inflamed by th 
underhand practices of thoſe employed for 
that purpoſe, the diſturbance ſoon became 
general. Both parties flew to arms,—and 
every thing bore the appearance of the 
moſt alarming inſurrection. In the midſt 
of this confuſion, a number of Rohillas 
found an opportunity to gratify their cuſ- 
tomary avidity for pillage, by - plandering 
the bazars of Owlah-aAr length, night, 
and the interference of Hafiz Rahmut and 
Doondee Khan, 8 3 ts) upro! 4 . 


The guarding band now a . _ 
text for carryip che preface to their pro- 
jected ſcheme into execution; and ſoon 
after, accuſing Abdoola Khan and his ad- 
herents of having been the firſt aggreſſors 
in the foregoing affray, they ſentenced 
him tagþe deprived of his ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and baniſhed him to the other 
ſide of the Ganges: —thither he was 
voluntarily accompanied by his brothers, 
Allah Var and Mahummed Yar. This vio- 
lent meaſure, however, excited ſuch uni- 
verſal diſguſt n the numerous retai- 
3 ners 
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ners to Allee Mahummed's family, that te 
guardians ſoon found themſelves conſtrain · 
ed to make ſome alteration in their plan; 
therefore, after having -previouſly ſupers, - TT 
ſeded the ſenigritF of Abdoola Khan by in- 
veſting his brother Sydoola Khan with the 
oſtenſible inſigznia of authority, they | 
thought proper to recal the former, and 
ſettled upon bs: : 
Oojdnee and Shi Naggfirr, producing 
between fouf and five lacks annual revenue, | 
zto the ſecond: of the above places he 
| OY afterretired, determining altogether 
to ſeclude himſelf from any farther con- 
cern in publick affairs ——At the ſame 
time, under pretence of the youth and in- 
experience of Fyzoola Khan, the guardi - 


ans took out of his hands the management 


of thoſe countries which had fallen to his 
lot in the general partition, andgſettled 
upon him a ſmall diſtrict of five lacks, in- 
cluding the Purgũnnas of Rampore, Shaw- 
bad and Chatcheet ; and Fyzoola Khan E 
ſon after repaired to the city of Rampore; 
which place has from that Need been wo | 


principal fohgence. | | ? 
Haying 
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Having thus removed the chief obſtacles 
to their views, , the guardians, proceeded, . 
farther reſerve, to the completion- 
of them, and made the. real partition. of 
the, Rohilla dominion. g 12 Arat. 7 


By t this new. n element Lag Rho | | 
got the diſtricts of Jane an 


Khan, e 8 — 


. 
ol 


ing from thence to the city of Biſſo 
—and the diſtricts of Owlah, Budavon, 
Owſte, Koot anc -Abrat were equally di- 
vided between Sirdar Khan, the Buxy, and 
Futtee Khan, the Khanſaman ; an acquiſi- | 
tion which was ſufficient to detach them 
from the e of the heirs of their for- 
ter. As no territory was ſettled - 
"D 15 ck Khan, whom the guardians, = 
to ſerve their own purpoſes, ſtill continued 
to ſupport in the ſtation to which they had 
raiſed him, a proyiion was made for him 
by a P of eight lacks per annum, of 
which 
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which two were furniſhed by the Khanſa- 
man, three by Hafiz Rahmut, and three 
by Doondee Khan. Notation what- 
ever was paid ti to three wes; ee AI- 


tively to dagen brot 0 
cording to the firſt ſettlement.- — Thus“ 
(to uſe the emphittick expreſſſons of the 
RNohilla hiſtorian eving their honour | 
* to the wind. and ſuffering the tide of 
ice and ambition to ſweep away the 
dying injunctions of their benefactor in- 
to the oocan of oblivion, the guardians 
« iniquitouſly deprive ui children of 
„ Allee Mahbmmed of their birrhright, 
« and ſeized the teins of authority with | 

| the band of ingratitude But this 
I on , although It aged the Pro- : 


in dee to its conffiſtutional 
RES: 5 PO buſineſs _ F 


„AH. e e = & 


4 tinued 
"IR OM f 


* 
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tinued to be carried on in the lame train as | 
RE 1 10 2 mY, 83 „ . 


Rahm, and K 
Owlah in diſguſt. Murtooza Khan, from 
the ſame motive, went e eee . 
bad, where he 1 ou died 4 
brother, Allah Yar, Was aboit. ; 
ſeized with a conſumptiony* which, in 
few works preg Oe to ed if a 4.24 
4% „ le 4 
We hal te al all the: re | 
\ Ve hae hegyage ofithe Röhillas, un- 
til the ultimate ſettlementof their internal 
ſyſtem: hut they had not, in the: mean 
5 ained idle ſpectators of the con- 
aut gles of the various newly eſta· 
oy wet ers around 2 and "ING 


95 Here of their: Po- 8 
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litical weight and influence, as well 1 5 


the extenſion of their dominion. ee 
1 : 


Sefdar * not very nk after the 


fruitleſs event al his laſt expeditian again 4 


the Rohillas, having murdered Jyacid 
Khan, tha faypurite af the Emperor, Abs 
med Shah, and committed many ather 
enormities. was, by that monarch deprived 

zaret, W. degraded from his 


Againſt his fovereign, and even beſieged 
him in his capital: but he was fruſtrated 
in all his efforts, by the ſuperior bravery 
and abilities of Ghazee-ad-deen Khan, 
who commanded in Delhi under the-Em- 
peror ; and being compelled to relinquiſh 
this undertaking, retired to Owde, —_— 
he ſhortly after died, and was fu i 
his dominion by his ſon, Suja-· o. 

who, however, did not obtain any — 
deed, by which he might dſtenſibly fix his 
claim to the ſueceſſign, yptil ſome time af- 
ter. This prince, Who, whatever defects 
of — he might labour under, was 
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an artful and able politician, foreſeeing the 
approaching diſtreſſes of the empire, totally 
withdrew himſelf for à time from all con: 
nections with the court, and wiſely gave 
his whole attentiori to the regulation of the 

interior cecotiomy of his government, and 

the proviſion of ſuch; means-of defence as 
might ſecure him from the effe& of any 
change which ſhould Ws to FOTO 5 

is 01s nem Wat avs] 


| Soo FOR th: devias of Seca 1 — 


use be ucho now poſſeſſed the 
vrhole power at court, having reaſon to ap- 
| prehend that Ahmed Shah, who. equally 
dreaded and hated him, had formed a plan 
for his deſtruction, depoſed the unfortunate 
Emperor, and deprived him of his ght: 
and releaſing from confinement the prince 


the Wal family) had paſſed the greateſt 
part of his life within the walls 8 a — 
ſet him; upon the t 


of FE WS cl the . 


5 


| . * 
N eee 
858 
„ k "I. 
K | . | 8 | 
C 
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e on the death WF. the forme 
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0j. al- Dow ah had ever dreaded the | 
abilities and growing power of 'Ghazee-ad» 
deen, whoſe principles. he knew to be as 
flagitious as his ambition was unbounded. 


This laſt bold meaſure had left all the re- 


maining force and riches of the empite at 
that miniſter's: diſpoſal and he had lately 
made' ſome overtures to an alliance with 
Ahmed Khan Bungiſh (who on the capi- 
tulation of the RoMillas to Sefdar Jung 


; "8 been ſuffered to return to Ferrochabad, 
und to-re-eſtabliſh himſelf there) by flat- 


tering him with a promiſe of appointing 
him to the office of: Meer Bury, or pay- 
maſter of. the empire, evidently with a 
view to procure: his affiſtance ina plan 
which Ghazee - ad- deen had at this time 


formed for the conqueſt of Oude, as a ſief of 


the Mogul empire, the grant of which had 
8 raed 


z T 


Suja-al-Dowlah i _ not a little Alben 


certed upon the diſcMery of the miuiſter $ 


deſigns ; and as he was willing.to embrace 
every Pd means of ſtrengthening him- 


lf 


1 FF 


- Ki 


'was concerned i in withſtanding, be proſe it 
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ſelf againſt the approaching danger, he 
diſpatched ambaſſadors with conſiderable 
preſents to the Rohilla chiefs, and wrote 
2 letter to young Sydoola Than, (whoſe 
elder brothers had not, as yet, been lihera- 
ted by Ahmed Adällee) requeſting his 


friendſhip, and repreſenting how much the 


common intereſt of all independent ſtates 


intentions of the mipiſterr. eb 


1 bot 


"The chiefs, « eee 5 


dür of Oude s letters, did not long delle 


rate on what Part they ſhould act. They 
well knew that, in the event of the ſuhju · 
gation of Suja-al-Dowlah, their own over⸗ 


throw would be a certain conſequence; as 


they had already incurred the penalties of 
diſobedience and breach of faith by neg- 


letting to fulfil, any one of the articles of 


their. ite capitulation; and; in caſe of 5 
being attacked by Ghazee- ad · deen, had na- 
thing to hope for fi | 


the factions at court, 
aer impeded the operations 
of Sell Jung. They there fore returned a 

N K I Ts favourable 
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favourable abſiver, and, within "A 9 
weeks, entered into à formal 1 treaty f al 
ande with Suja-a-Dowlah ; eich pärtg 
mutually engaging 10 19 88 the 'dthet 
en eue. 7 oy WY | 


7 . = < 
* apt bo * * 


Alen kme, Ghazec- ad. den "YE vr. 
feed his trèaty with Ahmed Khan Bun- 


giſh, ãtrived at Ferrbchabad with a cotifis 


derable army; and d there joined by that 
chief with a body of twenty thouſand Pa- 
tus. From hence he tharched to Mindy- 
Maur, and conſtructing A bridge of bod x 
vpon the Ganges, kdviſhiced to Guojerspoar; - 
dn. the' eaſtern fide of che river, dn ü 
patched a mefſage t Sbjacal-Dowlah; d 


manding in the Emperor's name; tlie im! 


mediate- ceſſion of the country; md 1: 
quiring him forthwirn to dehver up bY 


"Ha and jew2ls'bf kis deceaſed ther 


forfeited by Hs a: etichce and Febeltioft, 


r 


nM > 


turned an va anſW and opened a fle“ 
gociation with  Ghaz@-ad-deen, merely | 
with a view .o eteate + day: bo he had, in 


þ, tha 


* 01 LE AGAIN. * 
ths Mteriin, repeatedly diſpatched expreſſes 


to the” Rohillas, in forming them __ dna 


imminent danger in which he 


At length, the chiefs collecting the winds 


of their wo PR to hits 3 


v6 the Rokilla army e to „ 
wards of thirty thouſand men, Ghazee : ada 
deen judged it prudent to endeavbur to draw 
them off from their connection with the 
Subadar ; and for this purpoſe he cauſed. a 
 #irindn, under the royal ſeal, to be directed 
to Sydoola Khan, requiring the aſſiſtantt 
of the Afgans againſt the rebellious fon 
of the traitor, Sefdar Jung,” — The Ro. 
hillas, however, underſtoed their own in- 
| tereſt Go well to join in the yiews of the 
miniſter, as they were fully aware df the 
depth of his policy and the boldneſs and 
extent of his deſigns; and knew that the 
inevitable conſequence of Suja - al Dow 
lah's defeat muſt be their own re 
from their aſſumed dominion in Kuttàher. 
They eherefbre adhered firmly to the 
eaufe of their ally, inſiſted on the royal 
= | K 4 = forces 


* 
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forces immediately evacuating is tertito- 
ries, and took poſt in ſuch a ſituation 8 + 
Ghazee-ad-deen'cou}d not have attempted 
to advance without riſkuig an engagement; 
and apprehending that his army- would by 
no means be an equal match for the united ; 
forces of his opponents, the miniſter agreed 
to compromiſe the buſineſs with Suja- al- 
Dowꝛlah for the ſmall ſum of five lacks of 
rupees, and an obligation to pay to the 
Emperor an annual. tribute to the ſame 

amount in future; and the caſh being paid, 
and the proper bonds executed by the Na- 
bob, and guaranteed by the counter - ſigna- 
ture of Sydoola Khan in the name. of the 
Rohilla ates, the royal forces returned to- 
wards Delhi; and the torn marched 
* their own eee 208 : Kine 41 
Fühle 537 BAR vollon Wot 5 814 b 
10 . TR this uric as Ahmed Ab- 
Uilterireleafed the two eldeſt ſons of Allee 
ibn as en mantioged. bt - 


The 8 prop 8e of Hidacer had 
| already ſa edel Tauck. from the inteſtine 
| broils | 


| þroils of their, ruless, when a 
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a, new and 
more deſtructive convulſion took place, 


which ſoon reduced many of then to a 
ſtate Wy Fgenenc ., | 


v'H 


2 ** the Robillas had e. 8 
Oude, the · Mahrattas, encouraged by the 
debility of the court, and the preſent: dif- 
cordant ſtate of all the Muſſulman powers, 
invaded the Dodb with a conſiderable. army, 
and ſpread their ravages over the whole | 
country between the Ganges and the Jus Im 
na, until they reached the territories of 
Nijecb-al-Dowlah, of whom, it ane 
here en to give ſine 6 accoumxt. 


* 


This ———— man was an 0 Afgan of 
— Kummer-Khail tribe, who had, in his 
early youth, come from the mountains of 
Candahär, to ſeek his fortune under his un- 
cle, Biſharet Khan. With him he followed 
the ſtandard. af Allee Mahummed, and the 


uncle dying, ſucceeded to his command un- 


der that adventuter.— Allee Mahummed, 
on his final eſtabliſhment i in Rohilcund, 


had 


* 


13 IS or Tis, 


| had Würded Bis ſervices with/a leer ; 
| 4 Trial diftrit which forms _ Boro : 
part ef that Pweisse! 0 ect de e 


After Allee ere Fry | Nijccb- * 


to the intereſts of the Rohillas; and 10 ö 
their laſt wür with. Sefdar Jung, When 
they took refuge in the hills, he remarks. 
bly ſipnalized himſelf in their defence; and 
en ſeveral becaſtons, by his valour and 
good conduct, greatly retarded the ap. 
proaches of the enemy; in conſequence of 
Which, when affairs were ſettled, he had 
ſome additions made to his diſtricts ; and 
Doondy Khan beſtowed upon him his eldeſt 
daughter in marriage. Thus ſtrengthened 
and conttected, he was joined by a multi- 
tude of Aﬀan frrebooters, aud by their 
"theans poſſeſſed hirnſelf of all chat valud- 
dle tract of country ſtretching weſtward 
from the Ganges to the diſtric of Siharen- 


Pore, along the föot of the Hills, and Toiith- 
"EE #tnoft to the ud of Dane hd — 


A. Dowlah ſtill retained firmly attached 


there were no immediate claimants 60 U. 
pute his right, he ſoon. eſtabliſhed Hife 
ſn this quarter. Froch bende he repaired 
to court, where all ranks and orders of ſba 
ciety! ſeerned- to be confbunded, and every 
individual, however infamous, was dt I. 
berty to tails! himſelf to Aiſtinction by the 
forces of his abilities, or the power of his. 
arm. Here he conducted himſelf witk 
ſuch addreſs as ſoon ingratiitsd him with 
ſome of the leading men, and Ghazeecad- 
deen, conſcious of 'his inability to diſpolels 
him of the country he had ſeized, and in 
hopes of rendering him fſubſeryiett to his 
future views,” obtained for him from: Al 
med Shah a royal grant of all thoſe” terri⸗ 
5 tories thus he ſoon grew into great con. 
| ſequence, and afterwards became a power 
ful ee of the Rohilla intereſts. 
i gab 
On the appiogits of the PIER A. 
already relagody ene, eek 
aro 


ee eee ee er EE CEE „ — 
„ 
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himſelf, with the greateſt. part of his 
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lected his forces. together, in on 


re 1 | t 0 
. 2 invaders a Aut. _ x 


wichfand. them in the open. field, he thei 


forces, into ſome ſtrong entrenchments at 
Sacker-Tall upon the - weſtern bank of 
the Ganges, and wrote to his friends at 
Kuttàher for aſſiſtance; in conſequence. of 
which the chiefs immediately diſpatched 


Buxy Sirdar Khan with his forces to Ni- 


Jeeb-al-Dowlah's aid, and. wrote to Sujs : 
al- Dowlah, requiring of him, in the preſent 
exigency, a return of thoſe good offices 
which they had rendered him ſome months 
ago; in conformity to which, the Suba- 
dar collected together ſome of his troops, 


and advanced by rapid e tente 
e 201. a bun conguas 


MM 5 


In the mean cms, a body 6 of Mahrattas 


_crofled the Ganges at a ford near Hirdewar, 
and laid waſte all the portion of Nijeeb- al- 5 
Dowlah's country which was ſituated to 


the eaſtward of that river; continually 
2 


dodge rapidity of their n 3 
every attempt of the Rohillas to bring eats 


to action; but on the approach of Suja-al- 


Dowlah, they thought it moſt adviſeable to 
retreat. On the junction of the Subadar of : 


| Owde with the Afgans, the whole prepare 
to paſs the Ganges and attack the Mahrat- 


tas in the Dodb ; but, on receiving intelli- 


gence of this deſign, the latter raiſed the 


blockade by which they had hitherto con- 


fined Nijeeb-al-Dowiah within his in- 
trenchments, and having plundered all the 


open country, retired towards Agra.—— 


The Rohillas ſtill remained in the field; 


but Suja-al-Dowlah, on the Mahrattas 


going 0 ne to Oude. 


It was at this 5 chat Ahmed Abadt- 


lee directed his attention a ſecond time to- 


wards Finden. 


He bad long been chiokiviha his * 


upon this ſide by Meer Munnoo, who with 
great valour and good conduct protected 0 
for a time the ſhattered remains of the em- 

| Pire 


4 


Ee nn nes ͤ Boon ne es 
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pirg- towards the Psd Unfeckunstelß 
this gallaut general was killed by an acc. 
dant: and the royal army were ſo diſpirited 


by this event, and fell into fuch difordet 


from the want of a proper leader, that 
Ahmed Abdällee with eaſe eſtabliſhed bicks 
ſelf in all the province of Lahore; took 
that city with little oppoſition, — 
n * Sears act ful back a" * 


Jt anuls be difficult to paint a more a 
grefefyl ſcene than what the court at Debs 
hi at this time exhibited. Allumgeer Il. 
the wretched repreſentative of the houſe of 
Timur; found himſelf ſurrounded by the 
factions of contending nobles; who, utterly 
_ devoid of every ſentiment of loyalty and ats 
tachment; ſupported him in the nominal 
aſſumptions of regal dignity, merely with 
a view to render him ſubſervient to thier 
Z ſchemes of ambition; and were ready at 
any time to take him off by the bowl of 
dhe dagger, when it ſhould ſuit theit put- 
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Soon after the death of Meer Munnoo, 
this unhappy prince privately invited Ah- 

med Abdallee to Delhi, and ape his 

nn n. his us ne * 
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ſufficient to induce him to comply readily 
with this requeſt. He therefore marched 
from Lahore with an army of - ſeventy | 
_ thouſand Durknees; and whilſt upon his 
march, he wrote to the ſons of Allee Ma- 
hummed (whom he had lately fet free) 
and to the other Rohilla chiefs, requiring 
their aſſiſtance in ſettling the affairs of the 
empire; and promiſing them ſuch rewards 
as, by their means in forwarding his mea= 
ſures, he might be enabled to beſtow upon 
them. He wrote to the ſame effect to Ni- 
jeeb-al-Dowlab ; that chief, however, was 
conſtrained from political motives to diſe 
ſemble, as he held a high office under 
Ghazee-ad-deen and the miniſter having 
reſolved to march againſt the Durdnees, 
Nijeeb-al-Dowlah joined him, for the pre- 
| "_ with his troops ; but ſecretly pledged 
_ himſelf 
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himſelf to the King (whoſe ſole 40 þ fire was 
to byerthrow Ghazee:-ad-deen) that he 
would go evet to Ahmed Abdällee on the 
very firſt opportunity ; and he even gave 

that prince private intimation of his deſign. 
The chiefs in Rohilcund took a more open 
and decided part in favour of Ahmed Ab: 
dallee. On the receipt of his letters, Fy - 
zoola Khan, with two of his brothers, pro - 
ceeded to Sirhind, where they found the 
Candahar prince; and giving him many 

valuable preſents, aſſured him of the inva - 


riable attachment of the Rohillas to: his ©. 


; . 1 . | | e ee 


From Sichind Ahmed Abdillee e 
8 Delhi. Ghazee- ad- deen attempt · 
ed to retard his progreſs and was pres. 
paring. to give him battle, when he found 
himſelf ſuddenly deſerted by Nijeeb-al- 
Dowlah aud his forces, which conſti- 
tuted a chief part of his army. The mini- 
ſter ſoon perceived the ſnare into which be 
had fallen; but his abilities enabled him 
to ward off the ruin intended by it: with 
a deciſive 


5 15 


. I 
* 
A 
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3 deen promptitude, and a confidence in 
the honour of his enemy; which are ſel- 
dom ſeen in that part of the world, he de- 
livered himſelf up to the AbgAllee, and 
ſoon found means to alliy the reſentment 
and conciliate the favour of that prince; 
mean while, the Abdallee marched unmo- | 
leſted to Delhi; which city he entered on 
the eleventh _ of — I 757 7. 


He had Herd an interview e e 
peror, of whom he Jemanded: a ſubſidy to 
defray the expence of this expedition, 


which he profeſſed to have been undertaken © 


entirely at his inſtigation. The weak mo- 
narch gave him authority under his ſeal to 
levy a contribution upon this account, to the 
amount of a crore of rupees, on Delhi and 

the adjacent country; and this exactien 
being inforced with exceeding ſeverity, 
ſome diſturbances aroſe in the courſe of it, 
the conſequence of which was a dreadful 
maſſacre and general pillage of the miſera- 
ble inhabitants; and the unhappy Allum- 


r ſaw the reſult of the deſperate ſtep he 
L had 


} 


a 
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had purſued, in the deſtruction of his capi- 
tal, and the overthrow, of the laſt remnant. 
of the Mogul greatneſs, W 


15 were volnful to dwell pon Fach 1 N 
rid ſcenes: ſuffice it to ſay that, after hau- 

_ ing permitted his ſoldiers for fifty- fix days 
to commit at pleaſure every lawleſs out- 
rage, Ahmed Abdallee reinſtated Ghazee- 
ad-deen in his office, delivered the Empe- 
ror back. into the power of that miniſter, 

who was now become his implacable ene- 
my, and marched ſouthward againſt the 
Jdis, who had of late erected a powerful 
eſtabliſhment in the countries about Agra. 


: On this expedition, Ahmed Abdillee 
was accompanied by Hafiz Rahmut with! A 
large body of Rohillas. 


Agra \ was ſtill held in the 3 . 
| name.—Fazil Khan, the governor, ſhut 
his gates, and refuſed the Candahar prince 
admittance, upon which he beſieged it in 

form; but the inhabitants, warned by the 
50 3 recent 
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recent fate of Delhi, ſo well ſeconded the 


| bravery of their governor, that Ahmed 


Abdällee, after lying before the place for 


fix weeks, found it adviſeable to raiſe the 


ſiege. | He next attacked the Jars, and 
having taken many of their ſtrong holds, 
(which he put into the poſſeſſion of the 
Rohilla chiefs,) and plundered all the open 
country round Agra, on the approach of 
the rainy ſeaſon, he retired into canton- 
ments at bed in n June, 1756. 


| During his Ray at this place; Ahmed 
Abdallee, 'itito whoſe hands the preceding 
events had thrown the whole power of the 
ſtate, took upon him, under pretence of 
regulating the affairs of the Mogul govern- 
ment, to give away provinces and depoſe 
or ſet up rulers at pleaſure: and as the 
Rohillas had ſo entirely coincided in all his 
meaſures, he divided among them the di- 
ſtricts which he had lately overrun in the. 
Dodb: to Nijeeb-al-Dowlah he allotted 
the Jagheer of Secundna; to Fyzoola Khan, 
Sbikohabâd; and to Sydoola Khan, J ella» - 
La _ fer 
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ſer and Fyrozeabad: and upon Hafiz Rah- 
mut and Doondy Khan he beſtowed the 
government of Etdwa, comprehending all 

the territory between Agra and Kulpee. 


It is to be obſerved, however, that the | 


- greateſt part of this diſtribution was, for 
the preſent at leaſt, merely nominal; the 

Rohillas being as yet in no condition to 
avail nee of it to any _ extent. 


On the 9 up of the rains, ths 
med Abdillee proceeded to Delhi, and in- 
tended to have ſpent a few weeks in the 
neighbourhood of that place; but having 
received, about this time, ſome diſagreeable 
intelligence from his own country, he ſet 
off ſuddenly for that quarter. 


The unfortunate Emperor was now en- 
tirely in the power of his implacable mini- 

ſter: Nijeeb-al-Dowlah, in whom alone 
he could place any confidence, was buſied 

in ſecuring the diſtricts which had been 

put in his poſſeſſion by Ahmed Abdallee; 
and Ghazee- ad- deen, no longer feeling any 
check 
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chick from the Candahar prince, behaved 
with the utmoſt. cruelty. to AHumgeer 
Shah, confined. him within certain /apart- 
ments of his palace, made uſe of. his name 
as an authority for the commiſſion of every 


enormity, and even endeavoured to ſecure . + 


the perſon. of. the prince, Allee Gohar *, 
who 11 N en from him. ; 


At \e law the eokeppy imme found 
an opportunity to write to Ahmed Abdal- 
lee an account of his ſituation, and once 
more applied to him for relief, to which 
the Candahdr prince returned a favourable 
reply, promiſing to ſettle his own affairs, 
and proceed to Delhi with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and threatening Ghazee-ad-deen 
with the ſevereſt puniſhment. By ſome 
miſmanagement this letter fell into the 
miniſter's hands, and he, in revenge of the 
_ Emperor's 1 to The mms 0 had 

him aſſaſſinated. 5 


As the prince, Allee dan hs was 
the next heir to the throne, had fled from 
a3 . 908 


ee 2 


* The — Emperor. 
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the machinations of the miniſter, and at che | 
period of his father's murder, was Wan 
dering through the country, and applying 
to different princes for protection and relief, 
the empire was for ſome time without anz 
acknowledged head, and the reign of — 

houſe of Timur . to By an end. 


The Mahrattas had end to aus ah 
country, as before related, and were pre- 
vented from undertaking any thing to'the 
' northward again, during the ſtay of Ah - 
med Abdillee ;—and it was at this junc- 
ture that they were induced, from the de: 
ranged poſture of affairs, and the univerſal 
| anarchy which ſeemed to prevail in everx 
department of the Mogul ſtate, to attempt 
overturning the Mahommedan, and eſta- 
bliſhing the ancient Hindoo government. 


With this view, Bala Row, the Peiſh- :- 
wa, levied an 'immenſe army, the com- 
mand of which he deſigned for his bro- 
ther, Ragonet Row ; but a diſpute ariſ - 
ing between them concerning the proviſion” 

of 


; LL 4 
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of the neceſſary ſupplies, Ragonet Row - 
refuſed to undertake the management of 
the expedition, which was, of eonſequence, 
committed to Mahdo Sidda Shed, com- 
monly called the Bhao, the ſon of Chim- 
na Jee Apa. As the Peiſhwa abſolutely re- 
fuſed to part with any money for the ſup- 
port of the army to be employed in this. 
undertaking, declaring © that a Mahratta ar- 
my ought always to be able to ſubſiſt itſelf 
* by plunder,” Sidda Shed firſt turned his 
arms againſt the Nizam, who being totally 
unprepared for any contention with ſuch a 
prodigious force, was obliged to pay him 
down a conſiderable ſum, and to render up, 
| by treaty, the countries of Burhan-pore | 
and MAlava. Sidda Shed. immediately 
laid theſe countries under contribution, 
and then marched northward, ſuppoſing 
that the Muſſulman powers. from their 
inteſtine diviſions, would n an caſy 
prey to to ſo great a P 
„ 3 The 
* The particulars of ' the Maas — at 


Delhi and n previous to the battle of Faney- 
Put, 
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The time which had been wlcetlaritdg oo: 
2 cupied in the foregoing preparations, gave. 
the Mahommedans full opportunity for 
taking the neceflary meaſures to avert the | 
danger which threatened © the faith” ; aud 
they, for a time, — their enn ani. 


F Bode « os © 2. 


mon cauſe, 


8 Abdallee, in . of hik 
promiſe to the Emperor Allumgeer, had 
returned to Gungapore, near Sirhind, where 
he was joined by Nijeeb-al-Dowlah, and 
his friends the Rohilla Chiefs, with a large 
body of Afgans; and he was ſoon after re- 
inforced by the arrival of Sa Ds 
lah and Ame Than nn, BY * 
| | The 3 of this W nd . 

i ſubſequent defeat of the Mahrattas, 
are , well nme em | 


© * * 


- - 


put, 3 Lightly touched upon by the Rokilla 
hiſtorian, are here omitted, as det to our princt | 
pal ON | 

contrary 
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contrary. to their uſual rule of conduct in 
the field; inftead of carrying on the cam- 
paign in that predatory kind of wer, to 
which their numerous bodies of horſe are 


| beſt adapted, ſuffered ' themſelves to be 


drawn into a ſituation, from whence they 
couldnot- by any means be extricated with< 
out coming to a deciſive engagement. Af 
ter ſome diſputes among their chiefs con - 
cerning their future operations, they in- 
trenched themſelves in the neighbourhood 
of Paneyput-Kurnall.— This was the very 
point at which Ahmed Abdallee (who ated 
as generaliſſimo of the united army of the 
Muſſulmans) had aimed. The Hindoos 
vuwere ſurrounded by the Muſſulman armies 
on every ſide: their ſupplies were all cut 
off, and their foraging parties deſtroyed; i 
ſo that they were ſoon reduced to the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs. —To add to their perplexity, 
they were deſerted by Sooraj Mull, who 
had ſtrongly diſapproved of their intrench- 


ing, and foreſeeing the probable conſe- 


| quence, with an infidelity which ſeems to 
to be a as characteriſtiek of all the 
Indian 
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Indian powers, opened a ſecret negociation | 
with Ahmed Abdillee ; and, by the con - 
trivance of the Mufſulman commander, an 
attack being directed againſt a diſtant quar- 
ter of the Mahratta camp, in the midſt of 
| a very dark night, the above chief round 
an opportunity, whilſt the attention of his 
allies was engaged by this manceuvre, to 
quit his lines unperceived; and paſſing 
through the Mahommedan army, went off 

towards Agra, with many thouſands of tb 
Tats, whom the Mahrattas had perſuaded 
or compelled to join them. The attack of 
the Muſſulmans having fully anſwered the 
only purpoſe intended by it, Ahmed Abdallee 
ſent orders to the aſſailants to return into 
their own lines. The neceſſary conſe- 
quence of this order was a retreat, which 
the Hindoos attributing to a wrong mo- 
tive, they were filled with ſuch a conſi - 
dence in their own proweſs as determined 
them (independent of the preſent di- 
ſtreſs of their ſituation) to march out of 
their intrenchments the next day, and at- 
tack their enemies,—This brought on 166 
: — batth 
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battle of Paneyput, one of the moſt bloody 
engagements which 10 ann in modern | 


times. 


The plain on en ith this e 
fought had been celebrated among the 
Hindoos for ſome ſignal victories gained 
upon it hy their anceſtors over the barba · 
rians of the north; and the ſtake to be nor 
contended for was of the utmoſt magnitude 
to both ſides, including in it nothing leſs 
than the ultimate fate of two rival powers, 
and the decided ſuperiority or the eventual 
Frirpaſoy of W in Hindoftan, | 


7 


The PA of this belag fortunate a 
and the preſumption inſpired by the ſup - 
_ poſed repulſe of their enemies the. prece · 
ding night, filled the Hindoos, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, with an enthuſiaſm approach 
ing to madneſs. They ruſhed out of their 
intrenchments without any regular order, 
and where repulſed by the Mahommedans 
with prodigious loſs. The defection of 
dhe J was not yet certainly knomn 
"_ 
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among them, when a large eblumn of 
| Horſe, led by the Rohilla commanders, 
poured down upon them under cover of a 
cloud of duſt, and forming on the ground 


which the Jats had occupied, feparated 


the Mahratta army into two parts; whilſt 
aà body of fix thouſand Durannees, who 
had been detached by Ahmed Abdillee as 
ſoon as he diſcovered their intention toen- 
gage, having made a rapid circuit of ſome 
miles, appeared in the rear of their right 
wing. This decided the fate of the day. 
The Mahratta right wing being nearly ſur 
rounded, was entirely cut to pieces; and 
| their left, after many deſperate efforts, 
| Having loſt ſeveral of their principal lead- 
ers, at length gave way, and a total route 
enſued. The Muſſulmans purſued them up- 
wards of ſixty miles, and in a ſhort time 
totally deſtroyed that army which but a 
few days before had been ſo numerous and 
formidable.— It is computed that the loſs 
of the Hindoos upon this occaſion amounted 
to not leſs than one hundred thouſand men, 
among whom were their general Sidda 


15 Shed 


& 
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Shes, ad Vift Row, the Peiſhwa'seldeſt 
ſon ; together with the whole of their tre- 


ſure, | — and baggage . 


Aa Abdallee, ſhortly * Dots vic - 
tory, returned to Delhi, where he placed | 
the prince Jewln Bukht, the eldeſt ſon of 
the heir apparent, Allee Gohar, upon the 
tbrone, committing the guardianſhip and 1 
ſuperintendence of the government under 
the young prince, until the return of his 


9 
. 


; 5 & 
3 S en bes a 2 


1 _ 


* As the Rohilla text is the only authority we have 
conſulted in our relation of this action, it is not un- 
likely that it may contain many inaccuracies. —Onse 
thing muſt be remarked, which is, the total omiſhon, 
in it, of the eminent part which Suja-al-Dowlab bore. 
in this memorable event.—It was certainly natural 
for the national pride of a Rohilla to aſcribe to his 
own countrymen more than their due portion of me- 
rit, and perhaps, to detract from that of Suja-at- 
Dowlah, whom a perſon of this tribe cannot be ſup- 
poſed inclined to repreſent in any favourable point of 
view, lt is, however, but juſtice to obſerve, that all 
other accounts concur in the circumſtance of Suja-al- 
Dowlah having, by his bravery and activity, en 
the fortune of the day deciſive, . 
father; 


CR 
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father, into the hands of Nijzebials OW 
| Hh, whom he raiſed to the office of prime 
miniſter, and the dignity of Aner- al. An 
rah. The infamous Ghazee-ad-deen, ap- 
prehenſive of being called to account by 
the Abdallee for the murder of the Empe - 
ror Allumgeer, had ſome time before with- 
drawn himſelf from all political concerns, 
and retired to the Decan. After ſettling 
affairs at Delhi in the beſt manner that the 
circumſtances of the time would admit, the 
 Candahar prince returned towards his 
own country. : 


The partition of the countries in the 
Dodb, which Ahmed Abdallee had made 
the year before, among the Afgan chiefs, 
could not fail of exciting a war between 
thoſe powers and the Jats, who had been 
the former poſſeſſors: but as Nijeeb- al. 
Dowlah was chiefly concerned in it, and 
had now all the wealth or force which re- 
mained from the ruins of the empire, at 
his command, the Rohillas, with his aſ- 


— repreſſed all their attempts to re- 
cover 
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cover their countries, 'and eſtabliſhed them 
ſelves with every appearance of perman- | 
ent ſecurity. as well here as in their origi- 
nal poſſeſſions in Kuttäher; whilſt Suja-al- 
Dowlah omitted no means to improve his 
power and confirm his I in 13 
the province of a 3-4 2] — 


In this Ampass of 5 the j zung | 
intereſts of Suja-al-Dowlah, the Rohillas, 
and other Muffulman chiefs in theſe pro- 
vinces, who had totally thrown off all 
farther dependence upon the Mogul. go- 
vernment, (which, in fact, at this time, 
ceaſed to exiſt) and now held their domi- 
nions in their own right by the tenure of 
the ſword, might have continued to be 
pretty well balanced, perhaps, for ſome 


years hut, in the mean time, a power 


ſprung up equally formidable and unex- 
pected; the ſuperior influence of which 

ſoon wrought a great change in the e 1 
political ſyſtem. 4 55 | 


The Engliſh, having nt] incre- 
dible 
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dible hardſhips and difficulties in Bengal, had 
been led, from motives of immediate ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, to take ſuch ſteps as ended in the 
acquiſition of the complete and uncon- 
trolled dominion of that and all the neigh · 
bouring dependent provinces. The parti- 
culars which led to ſo i important a revolu- 
tion are foreign to this narrative: ſuffice it 
to ſay, that on their breach with the Na — 
bob Meer Coſſim Allee Khan, the Britiſh 
commanders defeated and purſued him out 
of Behar, conſtraining him to ſeek refuge 

in the neighbouring province of Oude. 
Suja-al-Dowlah. was not a little alarmed 
at the rapid progreſs and unexampled 

ſucceſs of theſe new neighbours. At the 
moment, however, when their, good for- 
tune ſeemed to have operated deciſively in 
their favour, he learned that a dreadful 
mutiny had broke out in the Engliſh army, 
and that a general deſertion threatened its 
annihilation, whilſt he knew, that their 
lately- acquired dominion was ſtill involved 
in the confuſion and derangement incident 


to recent conqueſt.— Ever watchful, as he 
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was, to ſeize any occaſion that might o r 
for his on aggrandizement, and the * Fe 
largement of his dominion, he conceived 


the preſent a happy opportunity at once to 
relieve his fears and gratif his ambition, 


by poſſeſſing himſelf of the Bengal pro- 
vinces.—Theſe ſentiments, added to the 
influence and treaſure of the expelled Na- 
bob, determined Han without even a 
ſhadow of provocation," to make head 
againſt the Engliſh. He accordingly col- 
lected all the forces he could muſter, and 
with a ſhort-ſighted and heedleſs temerity | 
marched towards Patna, on. Protenics: of 
acting under the orders of the prince Allee 
Gohar (who had ſome time before thrown 
himſelf on his protection) and reſtoring 

Coſſim Allee Khan to the Muſa udof Ben- 
gal.—In this expedition he was joined by a 
conſiderable body of Rohillas under Enflit 
Khan, the fon of Hafiz Rahmut.—Being 5 
repulſed in the kirmiſh of Pitchee-Peharey, 
andafterwards totally defeated at Buxar, he 
fled to Fyzabad, and hearing of the march 
of a detachment of Engliſh troops towards 
ne, - Lucknow 
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Lucknow, he took refuge in Roliilcund. 
He was hoſpitably received and entertained 
at Baréllee by Doondee Khan. Here he 
made many attempts to procure the afſiſt- 
ance of the Rohilla chiefs againft the Eng. 
liſh ; biit they, terrified by the recent fate 
of Coſſim Allee Khan, and Suja-al-Dov 
lah's ill ſucceſs, would not venture to take 
any part in his favor : he at laſt, however, 
prevailed on Hafiz Rahmut to join him 
with a body of three thouſand Afgans, and 
being farther reinforced by a ſmall army of 
- Mahrattas under Mulhar Row, was'eticou- 
_ raged to try his fortune once more in the. 
field againſt the Engliſh.—He advanced 
into the Dodd, and made ſome attempts 
againſt the troops under General 'Carnac, 
and was again defeated. —Hopeleſs of ſuc- 
ceſs, and deſerted 'by a great part of Kis 
troops, Suja-al-Dowlah at length deter- 
mined to throw himſelf upon the genero- 
| fity of his enemies, and ſoon after came 
into the Britiſh © general's camp. Theſe 
occurrences led to the celebrated er,, 
Sen Buy this treaty W 
I lah 
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lah was reinſtated in his original dominion 
of Oude, and every other right he enjoyed 
preyious to the war, except the dominion of 
the provinces of Korah and Allehabdd, 
which form the ſouthern part c of the Dodb. 
—Theſe diſtricts had been preſented by. Ah- 
med Abdallee*(in his general partition of 
the Dadb among the Afgan chiefs) to Sy- 
doola Khan, who, being ſenſible of his in- 
ability to ſubdue or hold them, as they lay 
at a conſiderable diſtance from Rohilcund, 
made them over to Suja-al-Dowlah, and 
that prince had ſeized the forts of Kurra 
and Allehabad, and ſome other ſtrong holds 


in theſe territories, but had not yet. been 


able to eſtabliſh himſelf in perfect poſſeſſion | 
of the country, wheu his unprovoked war 
with the Engliſh drew his attention from 
every other object. The prince Allee Go- 
har, whom we have ſo often mentioned, 
on the defeat of Suja-al-Dowlah at Buxar, 
had thrown himſelf upon the protection 
of the conquerors, and as ſucceſſor to his 
father, Allumgeer, had aſſumed the title 
of Emperor, under t the name of Shah Au- | 
M . . 
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lum.—This prince was a party in the be⸗ 
fore- mentioned treaty— The 'Englith "by. 
the ſucceſs of their arms, had already ob- 
rained full and entire poſſeſſion of the pro-' t 
vince of Bengal, and its dependencies : — 
it was, however, deemed neceſſary (from 5 
what poſſible motive of reaſon or fone 
we cannot take upon us to judge) to ob- 
tain an oftenſible claim to the ding 
them, on the preſent occaſion, by procut-! 
ing from an impotent monarch,” Who 
was himſelf a fugitive and a dependant on 
the Engliſh for the very crown and le. 
which he had aſſumed, —a commiſſion to 
the Company of the Dewannee of the Bari 
gal provinces; and the Emperor had, in 
return, an annual penſon or tribute * ſets 
tled upon him, to be paid out of the Ben- 
gal revenues; and x was 5 COUT iu the 
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0 The writer is not informed dee e | 

was ſpecified in the treaty of Allehabad.—It is Geno- 

minated in the MS. Salleeina Nixzerdua, which may 

be rendered, Annual gratuity,” a general appellation 
which does not imply a rigbt. 

| poſſeſſion 


Fl 
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poſſeſſion of che Provinces of Korah and 
Achse, N n for ein 


i 
9 
ate DU 1 
bh & ; . 
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Kliheegb en were not | 


1 connected with the hiſtory of 
the: Rohillas, yet, as they in their conſe- 
quences ledito events of the moſt material 
importance with reſpect to that tribe, it 
was negeſſary to take ſome particular no- 
tice of them here. It isalſo proper to remark 
that about the period of which we have 


been treating, the new Emperor advanced 


Suja - alt Dow lah to the office of the Viza- 
ret, an appointment, however, which the 
preſent ſtate of tha. in 1 deep 


merely. nominz 


Fy * £ 834 i . F- s #5 
"I Z. } . 7 


on Suja-al-Dowlah 8 . 


ſelf to the Engliſh, Hafiz Rahmut and his 
followers returned to Rchilcund, and 


thither we e ſhall now, Res them.. 


i +. Rl, . % L 
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- Abdeals Khan being exceedingly diſguſ- 


—vy—ͤ— 2 — „„ 


ted at the niquitous conduct of his guar- 
M 4 dians, 


— 
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dians, had retired to Oojante, (as before 
obſerved) o and there, putting on the Rabit 
of a Dirveiſb, or Fakeer, employed him- 
ſelf in diſtributing the whole of the in- 
come ariſing from the lands alloti « for 
his ſupport, in alms to the poor; and; in 
conformity to the practice of the order of 
which he profeſſed himſelf a member, af- 
fected to cheriſh ſhakes and other noxious 
animals, by one of which he was bit in 
the arm, and almoſt inſtantly expired, "in 
Avguſt, 1761. — About three yeurs aftet 
that event, Sydoola Khan, during the ab- 
ſence of Hafiz Rahmut, was ſeizéd with ü 
conſumption, and died in 1764; and only 
rte of Allee Mahummed's children no 
remained alive; viz. Fyzoola Khan and 
Mahummed-Yar Khan, N 


15 


Theſe are the only er a ile 
occurred in Rohiteund during the ſpace 
of ſeven years; to wit, from * battle of 
pon > to the ſecond incurſion of the 
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Mabrattas ipto dhe Dodb. Duripg this 
interval they: bad ug enemies to interrupt 
their tranguillity from without; and, al- 
though the injuſtice. of the guardians gave 
ile to frequent jealouſies and diſputes, yet 
the vigorous ac miniſtration. of the ghiefs 
who had uſurped the rig ho bn 
ſerved the country in a tolerable degree of 

internal harmony; but we have no docu- 


ments from which we might enter into a 
more minute deſcription of the domeſtick 


management or political intrigues 1 which 
occupied their atrentian within this period; 
as all that the Rohilla narrator. remarks 
upon it is. The Afgan Sir dars, being freed 
from xatious s of the 
q * maxauders of the Deccan,” (the Mabrat- 
al) by their chaſtiſement at Paneyput, | 
« andallaying the ferments of the diſcor- 
« dant and the factious by the wiſdom of 
et their. auſpicious. councils, .-p aſſed ſeven 
20 e in Hape Ang caſe.” 


The Mahrattas had es a very, ſe- 


verely by their de 


. * \ 
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ſome years paſſed away before they would | 
venture to do any thing of conſequence | 
again in the northern provinces. At length, 
having reſolved to. deprive the Afgans 8 
thoſe countries, which, by the favour” of © \ 
Ahmed Abdillee, they held i in the Dodb, . 
Mahdo Jee Sindea, (the ſucceſſor of Mal- 4 
har Row) Toke JeeHolcar, andother chief ; . 
croſſed the Jumna with a confiderable : body "Pp 
of troops, in the year Ugh 4 5 5 
N jeeb-al-Dowlab, who conti 60 | 
er affairs at Delhi in the abſenee of 
the Kivg, as nominal miniſter, { on beafing ; 
this intelligence, and finding that the . 
h Mabrattas * were in great force, made a me · 
rit of neceſſity, and joined theſe Mmafau- 
ders in their depredations againſt the Fate; 
and at the ſame time a negociation was 
opened through his mediation between the 
Afgan chiefs and Mahratta commanders, 
reſpecting the ſurrender of thoſe diſtricts 
in the Doab to which the latter laid claim. 
Doondee Khan, who had never much con- 
cerned himſelf i in thecare of theſe diſtricts, 


e. Y; ks 3 . 
Was 8 


— 
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was willing to come to an Atte de com 
promiſe with the Mahrattas; ald, ina 
council of the chiefs which was held on 
the occaſion,” aid, , Thave no ability to 
meet the chiefs of the ſouth in the 
« doubtful ſtrife of war: if they d 

« from 4 deſire of peace and amity, ber 
mit me to retain the diſtrict of ShikkO- 
« habäd alone, I Thall: acknowledge their | 
„ kindneſs; but if not, 1 ſhall lift my. 
hands from theſe poſſeſſions diogerben 
—lafz Rahmut, WhO was preſent 
and whoſe poſſeſſions in the Dodb werd 
valuable and productive, with a chstas. 5 
teriſtick boldneſs, laying his hand upon 
his ſcymitar, replied, . Whilſt 1 
* lie, 1 ſhall hope; nor will I ſuffer 
« an ill-timed and groundleſs deſpon- 
« dence" to deprive me of | thoſe'-favours 
„ which, with the help of God, I re- 
5+ ceived from the illuſtrious Abdallee l“ 
— On the council breaking up, Doender 
Khan went off to his own” diftrict, and 
Hafiz Rahinut and his party ro d ti 


jv! ſuch eps as ſhowed them defertjoet | 
to 
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to oppoſe the views of the Mahrattas With 
all their might. For this purpoſe they en- 
tered into a treaty with Ahmed Khan 5 
3 Bungiſh, promiſing, in lieu of hig Up. 7 
dt. cede to him ſame, of thoſe lands Which 
lay gontigious to the Ferrochahad govern- 
ment. To the firſt oxertures mage on this 
buſineſs to Ahmed Khan they received a 
favourable anſwer; and relying. uren the | 
aid which they ſhoyld-derive from this al- 
liance, a conſiderable body of the Rohillas - 
marching down to Saudee, croſſed the 
Ganges at Futty Ghurr. Hafiz Rahmut, 
however, had not deliberated on this o- 
cCaſion with his uſual foreſight and ſagagity. 
Ahmed Khan Bungiſh, whoſe country 
lay open to the inroads of the Mahrattas, 
was fearful of expoſing himſelf to their 
indignation ; and, notwithſtanding his re- 
ply to the requifitions of the Rohillas, 
delayed, on a variety of pretexts, to take 
any decided part againſt them ; and many 
of the Rohillas themſelves being little in- 
tereſted concerning the retention of terri- 
. * which the immediate poſſeſ- 


ſors 
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ſors alone reaped any advantage, became 
diſſatisfied and mutinous:; ſo that; aſter 
ſome months trifling and - fruitleſs opera · 
tion, Hafiz found himſelf obliged to give 
up the fort of Etwa, and the ſurrounds 
ing country, to the Ide e HY | 
e the Ganges. 0 fr. 


Pad their loſs of tortitorſ in the 
Polb, by circumſeribing their line of de- 
fence, might have added to the real 
ſtrength of the Rohillas, inſtead of di- 
miniſhing it: but the Afgan intereſts, 
ſhortly after this, ſuffered an irreparable 
blow in the death of Nijeeb-al-Dowlah, 
who, from the period of his Aueceoding | 

Ghazee-ad-deen in the office of prime mi- 
niſter, had continued for the remainder of 
his life to ſupport the laſt wretehad frag- 
ment of the fallen empire at Delhi, avith 

a a Erne which would in happier times 
have inſured him the apptobation and ap- 


plauſe of mankind; and although, in this 
aft ſeene of it, the urgency of preſent 
BOP conſtrained kim to take a part 
with 
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with their opponents, yet, as well Fe 
natural relation as from political connte> = 
tion, he had always been warmly attached 
to the Afgan party, — He left a ſon named 
Zabita Khan, who ſucceeded his father in 

the poſſeſſion of his territories in the 
northern part of Rohilcund: and the Dodb, 


The Rohilla confederacy 5 Bkewiſe ſuf. 
eebed much at this time by the death off 
Doondee Khan, who had, along. with 
Hafiz Rahmut, been appointed by Allee 
Mahummed joint guardian to his children. 
His character ſtood high among thoſe of 
his tribe, for generaſity of ſpirit, and gal- 
lantry in war inſomuch, that they aflert, 
that the acquiſition of Rohilla indepen- 
dence in Kuttäher may, in a great meaſure, 
be aſcribed to the popularity of his man- 
ners and the prudence of his councils, —— 
Having attained the age of ſeventy. years, 
he died in Biſſoolee of an e | 
left three ſons; Mahboola Khan, Fittahoola 
Khan, and Azeemoola Khan, who divided 
8 ay difieit s: of Moradabad and Bifloolge 
| * 
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(which had fallen to the lot of their father 
in the uſurpation of the territory by ths. 
guardians) among themſelves. — Not long 
after this Ahmed Khan Bungiſh died at 
Ferrochabad, leaving the inheritance b 
ö Uh rue to his: fori Muzziffer Jung- 
12811 * N 

The W of: the: Rohillas eee 
Doab, and the utter extinction of the 
Muſſulman conſequence at Delhi, in the 
death of Nijeeb-al-Dowlab, removed every 
obſtructionꝰ to the execution of | thoſe 
ſchemes which the Mihrattas: hadat this 
time planned for extending their dominion 
and confirming their power in the capital 
of the empire. They accordingly took 
poſſeſſion of Delhi, and wrote to the Em- 
peror Shah Aulum, who then reſided under 
the protection of the Engliſh at Alleha- 
bad, holding forth to him the moſt flatter- 
ing propoſals of ; reinſtating him in the 
ancient ſeat of government, and reſtoring 
him to the dignity of his anceſtors, if he 
would forſake his prefent friends, and 
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aſſume the reins of FI a at 
Delhi. 


The — of. this prince at Alle- $ 

habad, as a penſioner of the Engliſh, owing 

not only his prefent nominal dignity, but 
perhaps even his exiſtence to their pro. 
tection and ſupport, however mortifying 
it might be to his pride, yet was certainly 
preferable to any advantage he could expect 
to derive from throwing himſelf upon the 
| Mahrattas, who being the hereditary ene - 

mies of his family and religion, could 
not be ſuppoſed to feel any attachment to 
his perſon; and in fact, only wanted to 
make him the tool of their own deſigns. 
He was ſenſible that his relinquiſhing the 
protection of the Engliſh muſt neceflarily 
be attended with the loſs of his annual 
ſtipend, which was drawn from the re- 
venues of the Bengal : Provinces ; as the 
ſtate of circulation of ſpecie in the em - 
pire was not now by any means the ſame 
as it had been, whilſt the court and the 


capital flouriſhed in the vigour of the 
Owe” 
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Mogul Government. In former times, 
when the lower provinces uſed to yield a 
regular tribute to the Emperors (which 
they have not done for above half a cen- 
tury paſt) the greateſt part of it was re- 
mitted by bills upon Delhi and Lahore, 
for the payment of which ſufficient funds 
vere there ſupplied in the ſale and con- 
ſumption of the rich manufactures of Ben- 
gal; in fact, if it had not been ſo, no 
tribute eould ever have been remitted; and 
vhen the depredations of Nadir Shah, and 
_ a variety of other circumſtances, contri- 
buted, by impoveriſhing the couit, to ſtop 
the vent for theſe commodities in this 
quarter, the ſtoppage of the tribute was a 
neceſſary and inevitable conſequence, in- 
dependent of any actual defection on the 
part of the Nabobs of Bengal; as it was ut- 
terly impoſſible that the ſame, or indeed any 
con ſiderable ſum, could ever be continued 
to be tranſmitted in ca, from a country of 
which gold and ſilver form no part of the 
natural products. All theſe cireumſtances 
Shah Aulum muſt have been well aware 
| | | 1 


? 
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of, and knew that the Engliſh could b 
in common prudence, continue to tranſ- 
mit to him, whilſt at ſo great a diſtance, 
large ſums in ſpecie (the only mode of re- 
mittance now remaining.) which muſt be 
at once a fatal drain to the countries from 
whence they were taken, and an aſſiſtance to 
the Mahrattas, whoſe views were avowedly*) 
inimical to all their allies. -- He was hows; 
ever induced, by the ſuggeſtions of 2 
childiſh vanity, and the idle hope of re- 
ſtoring the Mogul empire to its former 
luſtre, to leave Korah (a city in the neigh- 
bourhood of Allehabad, where he then re- 
ſided) and, contrary to the advice of all 
his real friends and 1 proceed- 
ed to Delhi in the year e 1 68 4. : 
a] 
on his . at the * the Mah: 4] 
rattas enthroned him with the uſualceremo- | 
nies, (which, in ſuch circumſtances, could 
only be termed a mockery of royalty) : 
and cauſed him to iſſue ſuch firmans and 
grants as beſt coincided with their views: 


and the Shah, as a reward for their pre- 
tended 
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tended fidelity to his cauſe, made over to 
them, by a formal inſtrument, the provinces 
of Korah and Allehabad, and alſo every 
territory to the eaſt of Delhi without ex- 
ception ; thus giving them an uureſtrained 
commiſſion to extend their ravages into all 
the countries on each fide of the Ganges, 


* In order to underſtand the deſigns and 
ſubſequent operations of the Mahrattas, 
it may be neceſſary here to obſerve that the 
river. Ganges, which forms the natural 
boundary of Rohilcund to the weft, is 
fordable only within the compaſs of that 
territory, and no where lower down, ſo 
that the province of Oude, which lies to the 
ſouthward, is invulnerable to thoſe ma- 
rauders, excepting through the former 
country, as their numerous bodies of horſe 
have no ſure means of advance and retreat 
but by the ſhallows of the Ganges during 
the dry ſeaſon ; their deſultory method of 
carrying on war not ſuiting with the con- 
ſtruction of bridges, and other tedious aud 
expenſive military works, (ſuch as might 
= give ; 
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give. the m a command of the Wa of | 
unfordable rivers,) nor their mode of fights 
18 ce for the defence of them. 


SE #3 
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of action which now lay before them, 
the Mahratta commanders perceived that, 
as the diſtricts of Korah and Allebabad 
were in {ome meaſure defended by a con- 
ſiderable body: of Britiſh troops lying in 
that neighbourhood, their moſt adViſeable 
plan of operation would be to direct their 
firſt attacks againſt. the territories of the 
Rohillas, ſo as. through, them to find an 
inroad to the dominĩons of Suja-al-Dowlah, 
where their principal views were direc- 
„ e 02. ee "80 
: pM 
Under colour, therefore, of the grants 
which they had procured or exacted from 
the Emperor, when the ſeaſon for action 
arrived, the Mahrattas took the field “, 


«© - 
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and firſt turned: their arms againſt Zabita J 
Khan, who held the poſſeſſions bequeathed L 


* 


to him by his: father, in the ſame inde- 


pendent manner as the other Afgan chiefs. 
Zabita Khan, little prepared for ſuch an 
attack, threw himſelf with what forces 
he could muſter into the intrenchments 
which had formerly been conſtructed by 


eee at Sooker-T, all; the ene- 
y, however, being provided with ſome 


retreat over the G 


paſſed that river by the ford at Corrimboſs- 
gaut, in purſuit of him; and followed 


y artillery, preſſed ſo cloſely upon 
him, that he was ſoon conſtrained to eva- 
cuate his lines, and to make a precipitate 
inges, under cover of 
the night. The Mahrattas, two days after, 


him ſo cloſely that he fled towards the 


hills above Lolldong in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, leaving his family and valuable 95 
effects at the fort of Pattergurr or Nijeeb- 


abad, the capital of his territory beyond 


the Ganges, which the ene preſently 


es — 


* 
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tacked and carried without difficulty. 
Here they ſeized Zabita Khan's mother; his 
wives, two brothers, and four of his chil. 
dren, and ſent them off to their camp on 
the weſt of the Ganges: they alſo plun · 
dered this city, and all the ſurrounding 
towns and villages, with their uſual avidityg 
and with a ſavage ferocity, dire&ed per- 
haps by religious prejudices more than by 
a wanton ſpirit of deſolation, deſtroyed 
moſt of the moſques and other publick 
buildings, and in particular defaced. the 


monument of Nyeeb-al-Dowlah, a piece 


of remarkably curious nd N work · 
manſhip. 1 
The Rohilla chiefs, who appear on this 
occafion to have been totally unprepared 
for reſiſtance, were ſtruck with terror at 
the unexpected progreſs of the Mahrattas; 
and following the example of Zabita Khan, 

retired with their families and treaſures 
into the foreſts of Gungapore, where they 

ſtrongly intrenched themſelves; and con- 

tinued ſhut up in that manner near four 


monghs : in the mean time, the Mahrattas 
ranged 
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ranged at pleaſure throughout the whole 


couutry, plundering, oy and . 1 
u ET OE) 8 


At e alarmed by 
the danger which threatened his domi- 
nions, advanced with ſome Engliſh bat- 
tallions under the command of Brigadier 
General Sir Robert Barker, (then com- 
mander in chief of the Bengal army,) to 
Shawbäd on the borders of his territories; 
and from hence Captain Harper (a gen- 
tleman who for ſome time commanded a 
corps in the province of Oude, and whoſe 
knowledge of the politicks of theſe coun- 
tries, was remarkably accurate and exten- 

five) was deputed to the Rohilla chiefs, 
in order to open with them a negotiation. 
with reſpe& to ſuch meaſures as might, 
tend to the effectual expulſion of the Mah-- 
rattas from their territories. —Hafiz Rah- 
mut, on this gentleman's approach, ven- 
tured out of his intrenchments, and pro- 
ceeded with him to the camp of Suja- al · 
Dowlah, with whom he had an intervie 
: | N 3 on 
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on the banks of the Ramgunga. The par- 
ticulars of the conference are not related; 
but the event of it was a treaty * of mutual 
defence and co-operation between the Ro- 
hillas and the Subadàr of Oude, and an : 
engagement by Hafiz-Rahmut, on the part 
of the former (expreſſly comprehending: 
in the obligation of it a the Sirdars of 
Rohilcund) to pay to Suja- al- Dowlah the 
ſum of forty Jacks of rupees, for his af- 
ſiſtance in repelling the common enemy, 
and reſtoring the ſeveral chiefs to their 
poſſeſſions, in whatever manner this 
might be effected; aud of which ten lacks 
were to be payable immediately, and the 
remainder by inſtallments ; and there: 
was a particular clauſe in this agreement, 
that if the Mahrattas ſhould, on account 
of the lateneſs of the dan a retire oy 
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t This negotiation took place in June 1772. — | 
rains generally "commence in theſe northern countries, 
in the latter end of that month, or the deginning of 
Joly, and end in October; but the great rivers are 


not fordable until December, N 
8 : LH 4 5 5 5 . : the 
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the *preſent, the force and meaning of it 
were to extend, in every reſpect, to the 
year enſuing. This treaty, and agree- 
ment, in order to give them greater vali- 
dity and effect in the minds of the con- 
tracting parties, were exeeuted and ſworn 
to in the preſence of the Britiſh comman- 
der 18 chief, a and e ine 


« Tt is here nockflavy to echürk, ſays 
the Rohilla hiſtorian, that nothing ex- 
« cept a weakneſs of judgement from his 
e advanced age, or a decree of unerring 
„ providence” hanging over him for his 
injuſtice to the children of his friend, 
% could ever have led Hafiz Rahmut to 
enter into this raſh and impolitick treaty, 
„by which he threw the Afgans upon 
the protection of aliens, and with his 
e own hand ratified the en. of his 
future ruin.“ | 


The ſeaſon n 6 far ned, no- 
thing of material conſequence occurred 
| after this tranſaction. — The Mahrattas re- 
| , N 1 tired 
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tired unmoleſted to Delhi, and the Ro- 
hillas returned to their reſpective homes, 
which, eſpecially in the northern diſtricts, 
preſented them with ſcenes of the moſt 
deplorable deſolation.—Suja- al- Dowlah ei 
turned ta Fyzabad, leaving a few troops 
n at * for wo n of 


Soon after MEE retreat WP the Mahrattas, 
Buxy Sirdär Khan, having coptracted a 
fever in the Gungapore woods, died at 2 
very advanced age ; and the following cha- 
rater of him (literally taken from the 
original) may not, perhaps, be unaccept. 
able to our readers; For ninety. for- 
4 tunate years Sirdar Thas: lived in this 
e yale of wretchedneſs and forrow :—he 
„% Was an holy and religious perſon ;— 

« from the day of mature diſcernment. 
+ to the laſt aſpiration of mortal exiſtence, 
“he was daily ſeen in the congregations 
* of the moſques, and in the affemblies 
t of the pious: he was a man juſt in his 
LL ſentiments, and upright in his deal» 


0 ings; 5 
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ings : he was not, like others of his 


tribe, a violator of the ties of friend- 


ſhip, or an oppreſſor of the helpleſs; 
and excepting the due returns of the 
revenue, he took not from the indigent 
labourer, or the uſeful tiller of the 
ground, a ſingle exaction.— He retained 
his faculties to the laſt moment of his 
life; and previous to the final departure 


of that immortal ſpark which connects 
the human with the divine exiſtence, 


whilſt his reaſon was yet alive to the 
concerns of this tranſitory ſtate, he 
made an equitable diſtribution of the 
bleſſings he enjoyed from providenco'i a- 


mong his heirs, &c. 


Ahmed Khan and Meer A 


Khan, the Buxy's two eldeſt ſons, quar- 


relling concerning the diviſion of their fa- 
ther's country, raiſed a diſturbance which 


tended greatly to inflame ſome diſcords 
ien n in 2 a 


Ahmed Khan, being the ſenior, ap- 
pealed 
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pealed to Hafiz Rubewot, who decided i in 
| his favour ;. upon which Meer Mahum- 
med raiſed troops, and attempted to poſſeſs 
_ himſelf of the diſtrict of Ahrat (which 
had been a part of his father's aſſumed 
eſtates) by force : but Futtee Khan Khan- 
ſaman met him on the banks of the S007 
Nulla, totally routed the inſurgents, and 
> took Mahummed nn” a 


This nfarniiien was not yet quelled, 
when another of a more capiral and dan- 
gerous nature aroſe ; and Hafiz Rahmut, 
who had unjuſtly uſurped the rights of 
thoſe children whom his friend had com- 
mitted to his guardianſhip and Protection, 
was doomed to fee his own ſon riſe up in 


rebellion againſt him, 


Endlit Khan, the eldeſt ſon of Hafiz 
Rahmut, had always exhibited marks of a 
quarrelſome and turbulent diſpoſition ; and 
now, on ſome trifling difference with his 
father, raiſed a body of three thouſand of 
his friends and followers, and ſurpriſing 


the 
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the fort of Barellee, ſhut the gates againſt | 
him, declaring his reſolution to hold that 
diſtrict in future as his own. HFafiz Rah- 

mut, aware that uſing open force againſt 
his ſon might raiſe diſturbances deſtruo- 
tive to Barëllee and the neighbouring coun- 
try, retired to Peeleabẽte, from "whence: 


he wrote to all the other chiefs. requiring 
their aſſiſtance to cruſh this rebellion. On 


the troops being collected in conſequence 


of this ſummons, the wily chief, in order 
to draw his ſon from Barellee, had re- 
courſe to a ſtratagem perfectly conſiſtent 
with the duplicity of his character; cau- 


ſing a grant to be drawn out, in the name 5 
of Endit Khan, of the diſtrict of Selim- 


pore, which he ſent to him with a letter 


— aſſuring him of his forgiveneſs; : 


66 « taking blame to himſelf for a deficiency 


& of parental indulgence, and deſiringihim: | 
to go and take poſſeſſion of the above 
«+ lands, which he hoped would be con- 


o 


* 


ſidered by Him as ſufficient preſent pro- 
« viſion; and promiſing | to reward his 
77 obedience in the ampleſt u manger.” i This 


- | artifice 
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artiſce was attended with. the defired ef. 
fect. In a few days Enit Khan and his 
followers. left Barellce, intending to pro- 
ceed to Selim pore. Hafiz Rahmut imme- 
diately detached a ſelect body of troops 
in order to ſeize his fon, which after a. 
flight ſkirmiſh was effected. When the un- 
fortunate and miſguided youth was taken, 
his father declared his reſolution to put 
him to death, but was perſuaded to adopt: 
the ſcarce more lenient meaſure of bauiſh- 
ing him out of Rohilcund, without any 
means of ſubſiſtence. —Enait Khan, thus 
left deftitute, went to Suja-al-Duwlah, and 
after remaining at Fyzabad near twelve 
months, being reduced to extreme want, 
returned in deſpair to Rohilcund. His fa- 
ther poſitively refuſed him admittance 
into Barellee, and he returned to a neigh- 
| bouring village, where be ſhortly after 
died of a broken heart, amidſt all the mi- 
ſery of too late repentance. and unavailing 
_ remorſe; — thus,” ſays the Rohilla narra- 
tor, was the parental imprecation amply 
« fulfilled in him; Hafiz Rahmut, three 
1 Ol different 
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« different times during his rebellion, 
having gone to the Moſque and prayed 

_ « aloud, ſaying, Cauſe the cup of bit life, 
O Gad]! to overflow whilſt yet in his youth, 


« {> that no fruit may ever ſpring ſrom that 
„ inauſpicious branch; and never let me be 


« expoſed to the Jane 1 again ane 
66 nee 55 Wo 


1 addition to tlie ad Frailat 42 


el diſturbances, th: defection of Zabita | 


Khan contributed not a little' to weaken 
the power of the Afgans at this period— 

His family having been carried off from 

Pattergürr, as already related, he ap- 
plied to Suja- al- Dowlah, intreating him 
to intercede with Mahda Jee Sindhea, the 

Mahratta commander, for their releaſe, — 
Sußja- al- Dowlah accordingly directed his 
miniſter, Elitch Khan, who was then at 
Delhi, to make the proper applications 
upon this ſubject, and the requeſt was 
granted on condition that Zabita Khan 
ſhould come over to * Mahrattas, which 
209057 We. 
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he accordingly did, 5 in denne oy 5. 
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} 63 


'. Mahda 1 Sindbea, f ſoon after this 5 pro- 


ceeded to Poona by the route of Jeyna- 


gür, being called thither by ſome late 


diſputes between Mahda Row Nirraen, the : 


Peiſhwa, and his uncle, Ragonet Row, 


which were likely to occaſion difturbances 
in the De&can. — He left the command of 


the army to the Mahratta generals, Tako 


Jee Holcar, and Beyſa Jee Pundit, who, 


as the ſeaſon fit for action approached, de- 


termined to march once more into. Rohil- 


cund. 1 855 bol! ee 


Beil 


The N on firſt king the field; 
in November, 1772, as the Ganges was 


not yet fordable, moved ſome way down 


the Dodb, with an apparent view of com- 
mencing their operations in that country: 


but, underſtanding that they were likely 
to meet with effectual oppoſition, upon 
their ſpies bringing them intelligence that 
the Ganges had become dale, they ſud- 
denly 


- 6, 
FR 1 
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denly turned, aud directed their route: to 
Ramghant. 1 5 


> 8 4 1 * 
L 3 . is ” 


; 


From Yon the 13 n 
(merely as a pretext for their future pro- 
5 ceedings) ſent letters to the Rohilla chiefs, 

demanding payment of the bonds for fifty, 

lacks of rupees, which they had ſome 

years ago given ta Sefdar Jung“ , and 

which had been d "ai bim to 5 
Mulhar Row. ELSE a COR "EY 
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The chiefs, ioficad 7 e any ex- 
plicit anſwer to theſe requiſitions, aflem- 
bled their forces at a place about fifteen 
miles diſtant from Ramghaur, and from 
thence detached a choſen body under the 
command of Ahmed Khan, (who had ſue- 
ceeded Sirdar Khan! in the office of Buxy) 
with directions to guard the ford at Ram- 
ghaut, and to ſeize all the boats on that 
part of the rivers... 


The FE accordingly marched, but in 
ſtead of N his inſtruQions, by 


* Page 173. | 4 
WNDic 
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which he would, at all events, have con- 
ſtrained the enemy to ſeek a paſſuge much 
higher up, contented himſelf with throw- 
ing a part of his forces into a ſmall fort 
which commanded the road from the 
ghaut, or ford, into the country, but was 
not ſo ſituated as to defend the paſſage over 
the river. Whatever other meaſures he 
might have intended to purſue, it would 
appear that he did not adopt them with 
ſufficient celerity; as Holcar found means 
to effect a paſſage for his army early the 
next morning, his cavalry fording at the 
uſual place, and his infantry and rocket · 
men being tranſported in boats (many of 
which they found at hand, notwithſtand- 
ing the injunctions given to the Buxy) a 
little lower down :—and the next day he 
attacked the Buxy in the fort, and ſoon 
obliged him to ſurrender, and ks up all 
his artillery and ammunition. From 
hence the victorious marauders proceeded 
to Sumbull, and plundered all the country 


between that city and Moradabäd = but 
they were not * unoppoſed. 


It 
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It has been already faid, that the unfor- 
tunate and impotent Emperor, Shah Au- 


lum, on deſerting his protectors, and un- 
dertaking his romantick expedition to Del- 
hi, thereby throwing himſelf into the 
power of the Mahrattas, was compelled 
to grant firmans, making over to them 
the provinces of Korah and Allehabad *. 
Some of their motions, before they pro- 
ceeded to Rohilcund, having indicated an 
intention on their part to take poſleflion of 
theſe territories, it was judged expedient 
by the Britiſh government to march a body 
of troops that way, to be at hand, to pro- 
tet them, If neceflary ;—our ally, the Vi- 
ier, being greatly apprehenſive of the 
conſequences, ſhould the Mahrattas be 


9 of bo Engliſh army, hw Aan 
at Dinapore, took the field in the begin. 
ning of A. D. 1773, under the command 
of Brigadier-general Sir Robert Barker 
and marched into the province of Owde, 

from whenee 2 detachment was ſent to 
3 garriſon 
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garriſon the fort of Allehabad, and another 
to occupy the lines at Cawnpore, in order 
to ſecure the paſſage of the Ganges, ſhould 

there be occaſion to croſs that river, for 

the purpoſe of covering - thoſe countries. 

which were apprehended to be the object of 
the Mahrattas' deſigns. As ſoon, how- - 
ever, as intelligence was received of the 
Mahrattas having marched to Ramghaut, 
with a view to renew their attacks upon 
Rohilcund, the combined armies of the: 
Engliſh and Suja-al-Dowlah advanced to- 
wards that country by rapid marches, and 
arrived at Shawbad at the period when 
Toko Jee croſſed the Ganges, and defeated; 
the Rohillas under the * as 8 88 

mentioned. | 


The Engliſh, immediately after this af- 
Air, proceeded to Ramghaut, and had 
nearly ſurpriſed a body of four thouſand 
Mahratta horſe whilſt fording the Gan- 
ges at the Ghaut of -Gurrickpore, about 
five miles below that place, in order to re- 
znforce their friends on that fide: the 

d WW JS. 
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greateſt part of them was in the middle of 
the river, when the Britiſh army came in 
ſight, upon which they ſuddenly returned, 
and marched up the weſtern bank, towards 
Ramghaut, , (where Beyſa Jee was en- 
camped with part of the Mahratta army 
and all their artillery and heavy baggage) 
_ whilſt the Britiſh and Vizier's troops con- 

tinued their route along the oppoſite ſhore, 
until they arrived at Affidpore, within 
ſight of Beyſa Jee's encampment.—Here 
the Mahrattas commenced a cannonade 

againſt the Engliſh ; but this was ſoon. 
anſwered by the latter with ſuch. effect as 

preſently filenced their artillery, and 

obliged their whole. army to change their 

ground with ſome an. | 


The adult of Hafiz Rahmut and the 
other Rohilla chiefs, during theſe tranſ- 
actions, had exhibited great duplicity; in 
ſomuch that the Britiſh general was not 
without apprehenſion of ſome colluſion be- 
tween them and the Mahrattas ; and theſe: 
ſuſpicions \ were, increaſed by their ſo long 


Akin | 
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delaying to join TR with their forces. 
The truth was, that Hafiz Rahmut, wal 
willing,” however able he might be, to take 
upon himfelf the entire fulfilment of the 
engagement which he had entered into 
with Suja-al-Dowlah the preceding year, 
was defirous, if he could not altogether 
evade it, at all events to bear as little as 
poſſible of the burden; and he had al- 
| ready applied to the other chiefs, endea- 
vouring to convince them of the — 
of their aſſiſting him in the diſcharge of 
the obligation which had been agreed to by 
him for their common benefit. His re- 
monſtrances; however, were attended with 
no effect: ſome declared that he had no 
right to bind them to ſuch a condition, — 
whilſt the majority ridiculed the idea of any 
treaty whatever being held obligatory upon 
the contracting parties, where it could either 
be infringed with benefit, or broken with- 
out danger. Many, indeed, were not al- 
together without a ſuſpicion that if Hafiz | 
Rahmut ſhould obtain their ſubſidies in 
this behalf, he would convert the money 


to 


6 
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to his own uſe... and ſtill endeavour to 
break his contract with the Vizier, ſo that 
they would remain as liable to be involved 
in a quarrel with that power on this ac- 


count as ever; and they unanimouſly ad- 
viſed Hafiz Rahmut, in caſe he ſhould be 5 | 


again preſſed by the Vizier on this ſubje&, | 
to protract the final adjuſtment of it on va- 
rious pretences, to amuſe him with delu- 
| five hopes, and to truſt to future events to 
extricate him, without expence, from his 
obligation. —Hafiz did, in effect, adopt 
this laſt plan, which was much more con- 
ſonant to his own ideas of political ma- 
nagement than any other; and determined, 
in caſe the Mahrattas ſhould attempt a ſe- 
cond irruption into Rohilcund, to avoid 
ſoliciting the aid of his former protectors, | 
an interview with whom would inevitably 
lead to demands which he was now re- 
ſolved not to comply witk; nor was he 
without hopes of being able (for he had 
now complete warning of the enemy's de- 
ſigns) to defend the paſſages of the Ganges 
with the Rohilla forces alone. It was with 
| 90 3 this 


1 It 
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this view that, on the approach of the 


| Mahrattas towards Ramghaut, h he detached 


the Buxy to guard the fords as already 
mentioned; ; and had that officer done hig 


| duty, it is probable that Hafiz might not 
a have been diſappointed in his expectationg NE 
| and that the Mahrattas might have met 
with an effectual check, without any im- 
mediate neceſſity of calling upon the Vi. 
zier for his aſſiſtance. The miſmanage- 


ment or treachery of the Buxy, however, 


opening a way for the invaders, ge 


another idea to him, by which he might 


at 8 their violence, and ſecure 


conſe- 
quences Fed his non-compliance with the 


Vizier' 's demands.— This was no leſs than 


to enter into a confederacy with the Mah- 
rattas themſelves by which they were 


to obtain, under certain reſtrictions, a per- 
manent ſettlement i in the country, on'en- 
gaging to defend the Rohillas againſt « all 


„ their enemies; - and he actually em- 


| ployed emiſſaries privately to negotiate this 


deſperate propoſal with the Mahratta com- 
manders : — 
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manders: but all his ſchemes were fruſ- 


trated by the rapid and unwiſhed-for ad- 


vance of the allied army, and Hafiz Rah- 


mut found himſelf, by his own crooked 


and temporizing policy, entangled in a la 
byrinth of perplexity and diſtreſs. Yet, © 


even at this time, when the enemy, not- 
withſtanding his ſecret overtures to them, 
were plundering and laying waſte all the 
more defenceleſs parts of the country, he 
endeavoured to procraſtinate his junction 
with Suja-al-Dowlah as long as poffible : 
—at length, finding that the allies had al- 
ready advanced into the heart of the Ro- 
Hilla territories, and underſtani | 
they were fully aware of his treacherous 


proceedings, and had even reſolved to at- ; 
tack him, ſhould he confirm the ſuſpicions 


his conduct had excited by any longer de- 
lay, he collected his forces, and joined 


Suja-al-Dowlah the next day after the can- 
nonade between the Engliſh and Beyſa 
Jee *. Some days after that event, as the 


„ — 
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Mahratta army was now Aided, part 4 
it being ſtill at Sumbull in Rohilcund un- 
der Toko Jee, and the remainder under 
Beyſa Jee, to the weſtward of the Ganges, 
id was determined to attack them in both 
quarters at the ſame time, — With this 
view the Britiſh troops forded the river at 
Ramghaut, whilſt Suja- al- Dowlah and 
Hafiz Rahmut prepared to advance with 
their united forces againſt Toko Jee,—— 
Beyſa Jee, when he heard of the approach 
of the brigade, decamped in the utmoſt 
hurry and confuſion, and went off to the 
diſtance of forty miles in a ſingle march. 
From ſoſhe ſuſpicions which Suja-al-Dows+ 
lah ſtill entertained of Hafiz Rahmut, the 
other part of the concerted operation was 
not executed by him but the Engliſh, 
| recroſſing the Ganges the next day after 
the flight of Beyſa Jee, proceeded towards 
Sumbull; upon which Toko Jee retreated 
to Plot, a town upon the Ganges, about 
fifty miles above Ramghaut, and crofled 
the river at that place on a bridge of boats, 
which he Orang deſtroyed. The 
| Mahrattg 
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Mahratta army made ſome movements 
which indicated an intention of again croſ- 
ſing into Rohilcund at Corrimboſsghaut, a 
conſiderable diſtance higher up the river; 
but the brigade, advancing by rapid marches 
to that place, prevented them, whilſt the 
Vizier with his troops guarded all the fords 
at Ramghaut and the neighbourhood ; and 
as the hot ſeaſon approached, and the 
Ganges began to be ſwelled by the melting 
of the ſnows on the northern mountains, 
they were conſtrained for the preſent to 
: relinquiſh all thoughts of renewing their 
depredations to the —_—— agd reqired 
to Laus. if * 


The Rohilla country being thus entirely 
freed from the Mahrattas, Suja - al- Dowlah 
began to preſs Hafiz Rahmut upon the 
forty lacks, due by his engagement, of 
which he (the Vizier) had agreed to make 
over a moiety to the Engliſh (over and 
above the ſtipulated monthly ſubſidy) as a 
conſideration for their aſſiſtance; and he 
Was "OT in his * by the 
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Britiſh commander in chief, who having 
aſſiſted at the original negociation, and 
given the treaty the ſanction of his coun- 
ter-ſignature, had a right to infiſt on the 
punctual obſervance of it.—They could 
not, however, get any thing more from 
Hafiz than general profeſſions, and ac- 
nowledgments of the juſtice of the debt, 
with excuſes of the inability of the Rohil- 
las todifcharge it, or any part of it, at pre- 
ſent, owing to the deſolated ſtate of their 
territories. The Vizier would willingly 
have taken occaſion, from hence, to ap- 


propriate the country of Hafiz Rahmut in 


lieu of the debt; a ſtep in which he would 
certainly have been fully juſtified by the 
Rohillas' treacherous breach of faith in 
this as well as in other particulars ;—and 
he held forth ſome very advantageous offers 
about this time to the Britiſh government 
(through the commander in chief) for 
their aſſiſtance in the proſecution of a de- 
fign he had formed to this purpoſe f but 
as the Mahrattas were ſtill in great force 
in the Dodb, and might probably endea - 
| vour 
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vour to poſſeſs themſelves of the provin- 

ces of Korah and AllehabAd (which were 
the original objects of protection) vhilſt 
Suja-al-Dowlah and his allies ſhould be en- 
gaged 1 in this buſineſs, it was . 7 Ku- 
dent to decline entering upon 
was thought at any rate moſt 
both in juſtice and in policy, * ta's The 
Rohillas full time, that they Ke | 25 . F 
a fair opportunity to fulfil their obligations 
before any meaſures 2 be b to. 
compel them, | 


fn the mean time; as the ſeaſon was al- 
ready very far advanced, and the country 
was reſtored to perfect tranquillity, the 
Britiſh and Vizier's troops returned into 
the province of Owde, and the former 
were ſtationed in cantonments at N 
pore upon the Gimty En river wh wi | G C 


K 


Perhaps a want of money and Jeficiene fl | 4 * 
litical ſyſtem were more cogent reaſons than any other 
for enn, this ee at the 2 pe- 
tod. 


| through 
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through the province of Oude, waſhing 
Lucknow in its courſe) to ſerve as a check 


en the future cha of thy A 


bat 8 views hols] „ h 
Have catertained is not poſitively | 


but, happily for the peace of thoſe 
es, which had for five years groaned 


under their waſteful depredations, the 
whole were about this period ſuddenly 
called off by the troubles at Poona, 
where Ragonet Row had put to death the 
Peiſhwi, his nephew, ſucceeded him in his 
office, and had been afterwards depoſed by 
the faction of Sindhea and other chiefs ; ſo 
that the affairs of their government were 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, and 
their country threatened with a civil war; 
which rendered the preſence of Toko Jee 
and his army abſolutely neceſſary 
, in order to give a decided weight 
our of the new adminiſtration.— 
ey accordingly called in all their detach- 
ments, and withdrawing the whole of 


their forces from the Doab, excepting 8 
I ſmall 
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ſmall body which was ſtationed at Etdwa, 
went off to their own dominions, without 
leaving any eſtabliſhment to retain poſſeſ- 
fion or collect the revenues of the diſtricts 
they had lately overrun in the northern 
part of that territory. Ahmed Khan 
Buxy (who had furrendered to Toko Jee 
Holcar at Ramghaut)® was at this period 

releafed by the Mahratta commander, who 

preſented him with an elephant and palen- 

kin, and diſmiſfed him with fuch tokens 

of cordiality and reſpect as raiſed a fuſpi- 
cion (perhaps not ill founded) of ſome col- 
lufive management in the affair of Ram- 
ghaut, where the Buxy had exhibited ſuch 
a glaring deficiency in the proſecution of 
thoſe meafures which were 1 for 
the n of the enemy. 


In fad, the hariterifiick treachery of 
the Rohillas, and their continually endea- 

vouring to circumvent or overturn each 
other, was ruinous. to the cauſe on every 


LY 


9 


* 5 Page 186. 
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occaſion, 
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occaſion which required exertion and u- 
nanimity, and ſeemed to increaſe with the 
increaſe of their misfortunes, ſo as at once 
to excite the reſentment of their allies, and 
render them incapable of oppoſing its ef. 
fects.— This ſpirit, ſo detrimental to their 
welfare, and ſo ruinous to them in its 
ultimate conſequences, appears in every 
anecdote reſpecting the internal adminiſtra- 
tion of their government ; and a moſt 
ſtriking inſtance of it was at this time ma- 
nifeſted, in the treatment of Sydoola 
Khan's Begum, and of Mahummed-Yar 
Khan, the fourth ſon of Allee Mahum- 
med, and now, excepting Fyzoola-Khan, 
the only ſurvivor. It has already been 
obſerved that the guardians, on making a 
final partition of the province of Kuttaher. 
among themſelves, in detriment to thoſe 
who, although they poſſeſſed no legal title, 


were nevertheleſs, as the children of Allee. 


 Mahummed, the natural heirs to his uſur- 
pations, had provided for the ſubſiſtence 


of: —_—_— Khan, by a 3 „ "mr the 


* Page 121. . 
payment 
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payment of which funds were eſtabliſhed 
by each of the four principal chiefs grant= 
ing aſſignments (to the amount ſpecified 
in the agreement) upon that portion of 
the territory which fell to his ſhare in the 
aforeſaid general partition.—Theſe aſſigu- 
ments were made over to the Buxy, who, 
was authorized, from the nature of his of- 
fice, to collect the money and apply it to. | 
the intended para | 


On the 8 of Sydoola Tien, a pen» 
ſion of three lacks of rupees per annum 
was continued, in like manner, to the 
Begum his widow :—this, however, was 
very irregularly paid ; and the late incur-, 
ſions of the Mahrattas having deſolated. 
Rohilcund in many places, furniſhed a 
pretext for withholding it altogether. — 
On the Mahrattas withdrawing into their 
own country, the Begum, ſhortly after 
the Buxy's releaſe, ſeized the opportunity 
of the chiefs being ſtill tagether in the 
field, to lay before them a repreſentation 
of her claims, and the diſtreſs under which 

„„ 5 ſhe 
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occaſion which required exertion and u- 
nanimity, and ſeemed to increaſe with the 
increaſe of their misfortunes, ſo as at once 
to excite the reſentment of their allies, and 

render them incapable of oppoſing its ef | 
feats. —This ſpirit, ſo detrimental to their 
welfare, and ſo ruinous to them in its 

ultimate conſequences, appears in every 
anecdote reſpecting the internal adminiſtra- 

tion of their government; and a moſt 
ſtriking inſtance of it was at this time ma- 
nifeſted, in the treatment of Sydoola 
Khan's Begum, and of Mahummed-Yar. 
Khan, the fourth ſon of Allee Mahum- 
med, and now, excepting Fyzoola-Khau, 
the only ſurvivor. 
obſerved that the guardians, on making a 
final partition of the province of Kuttäher 
among themſelves, in detriment to thoſe 
who, although they poſſeſſed no legal title, 
were nevertheleſs, as the children of Allee 
Mahummed, the natural heirs to his uſur- 

pations, had provided for the ſubſiſtence 

of Sydoola Khan, by a penſion “, for the 


K Page 121. | 
: | | payment 


It has already been 
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peyment of which funds were eſtabliſhed 
by each of the four principal chiefs grant= 
ing aſſignments (to the amount ſpecified 
in the agreement). upon that portion of 
the territory which fell to his ſhare in the 
aforeſaid general partition.—Theſe aſſigu- 
ments were made over to the Buxy, who. 
was authorized, from the nature of his of- 
fice, to collect the money and apply it to 
the intended a 


On 15 , WS of Sydoola Elan, a pen - 
ſion of three lacks of rupees per annum 
was continued, in like manner, to the 
Begum his widow : — this, however, was 
very irregularly paid; and the late incur- 
ſions of the Mahrattas having deſolated 
Rohilcund in many places, furniſhed a 
pretext for withholding it altogether. — 
On the Mahrattas withdrawing into their 
own country, the Begum, ſhortly after 
the Buxy's releaſe, ſelzed the opportunity 2 
of the chiefs being ſtill together in the 
field, to lay before them a repreſentation 


of her clauns, and the Gifirels under which 
ſne 
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the laboured, and intreated the diſcharge. 
of the arrears due upon her penſion: at 
the ſame time Mahummed-Yir Khan 
made loud complaints of the injurious and 
cruel negle& he ſuſtained, and of the mi- 
ſery to which he was reduced from the 
total want of a maintenance. Hafiz Rah 
mut, on their applying to him, with his 
uſual duplicity referred them to the Baxy, 
as the perſon who was reſponſible for the 
liquidation of all publick demands: the 
Buxy, however, denied in the ſtrongeſt 
terms his obligation to continue the pay- 
ment of the Begum's penſion, unleſs he 
ſhould be enabled to do ſo by the ſeveral | 
chicfs granting freſh aſſignments upon 
thofe parts of their country which, not 
having fuffered from the lite invaflont, 
were now in a productive ſtate: the ſons 
and co-heirs of Doondy Khan, on being 
ſolicited in this behalf, at once rejected the 
appeal, declaring their father's agreement 
to contribute to the ſupport of Allee Ma- 
hummed's family in no wiſe binding upon 
them.—At length, after much fruitleſs 
negotiation, | 
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| negotiation, Hafiz, in order to put an end 


to the matter for the preſent, privately 


ſent a meſſage by a confidential ſervant to - 
the Buxy, adviſing him to give written 
obligations to the Begum and to Mahum- 
med-Yar Khar, as well for the arrears due 
to the former, as for the payment of a re- 
gular annuity to the latter; adding . 
« that when the Rohilla army ſhould be 
« diſbanded, and the people ſeparated to 
« their ſeveral places of abode, he could 
<« then, without danger of any popular 
inſurrection in favour of the parties, 
« conſult his own convenience with re- 
- 4. ſpect to the fulfilment of them: ”__This 
inſidious advice the Buxy ſtrictly conform 
cd to, and prevailed upon Mahummed-Yar | 
and the-Begum to accept thoſe frail teſti- 
monials of their rights; but never after- 
wards paid them a ſingle rupee; and even 
wreſted from the former a ſmall farm, pro- 
dueing about ſeven thouſand rupees per 
annum, which had been ſettled upon him 
by TOY Sirdar RO: 


— 
* b 


p „„ Soon 
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| Soon after the Mahrattas had evacuated 
Rohilcund, Futteh-Khan Khanſaman was 
ſeized with a palſy in his left ſide, of which 
he died in a few weeks. He left ſix ſons, 
of whom the two eldeſt, Ahmed Khan 
and Azeem Khan, ſhared his territory be · 
tween them, the diſtricts of Owlah and 
its dependances falling to the former, and 
thoſe of Budavon and Owſte to the latter, 
—Scarcely were the ſons of F utteh Khan 
inſtated in their inheritauce, when, ac- 
cording to the uſual mode of proceeding 
among the Rohillas, each endeavoured to 
ſubvert the other, and to eſtabliſh him- 
ſioolf in ſole poſſeſſion of his father's lands 
and eſtates. In this Ahmed Khan, who was 
by much the abler politician, ſueceeded.— 
This feud between the brothers firſt broke 
out in conſequence of an effort, on the part 
of Azeem Khan, to retain in his own 
hands the whole of the elephants, artillery, 
and camp equipage, of his father, which 
were ſtationed at Owſte at the period of 
his deceaſe. — Upon this being compro- 


miſed through the mediation of Hafiz 
| Rahmut, 
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Rahmut, who compelled Azeem Khan to 
deliver up a moiety of the artillery and 
| ſores to Ahmed Khan, the latter affected 
to treat his brother with the utmoſt con- 
fidence and cordiality ; and having by this 
means thrown him off his guard, ſuddenly 
marched to Owſte with a few reſolute 
followers, and there ſeizing on all the 
treaſures and effects which had been left 
in that place by the deceaſed, acquired, by 
this manceuvre, ſuch a decided ſuperiority, 


as conſtrained Azeem Khan to relinquiſh 


the whole of his inheritance, and to fly for 
ſafety to Peeleabete, where Hafiz Rahmut 
gave him protection, but could not, or 
would not, procure him any redreſs; and | 
even acceded to Ahmed Khan ſucceeding 
his father i ing We _ of Khanſaman: 


| The 2h 4 Futteh Khan left 0 | 
Rahmut the only remaining perſon of 
theſe into whoſe hands Allee Mahummed 
had committed the management of the Ro- 
hilla goyernment for his children, and in 
him the oſtenſible power of the ſtate now 
1 became 
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became veſted, as Fyzoola Khan and his 
brother had never been admitted to any 


efficient participation of it.—Hafiz Rah- 
mut, notwithſtanding his very advanced 
age, fill perhaps poſſeſſed ſpirit and abi- 
lities ſufficient to have enabled him to bear 
with ſucceſs the great weight thus thrown 
upon his ſhoulders, had any tolerable de- 
gree of harmony ſubſiſted among the other 
leading members of the community; but 
that unanimity which alone could render 
them formidable now no longer prevailed 
among them; the authority of Hafiz, as 
chief guardian of the ſtate, was ſlight- 
ed by ſome, and openly renounced by 
others; they regarded the ſuperiority he 
aſſumed with envy; and the manner of his 
attaining that pre- eminence had rendered 
him particularly obnoxious t the ſons of 
Allee Mahummed and their party; fo that 
he found himſelf tottering on the pinnacle 


of an uſurped authority, without the ſup- 


port of a ſingle friend in whom he could 
venture to confide. OTE 


SD In 
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In addition to a total defect in mutual 
alliance and general co-operation, many 
other circumſtances concurred to weaken 


in the northern provinces at this Pe od. 
Zabita Khan had been drawn off from their 
intereſt, as already related; and the death 
of Ahmed Khan Bungiſh left the ,cinci- 
pality of Ferrochabad in the hands of his 
ſon Muzziffer Jung, a weak and ignorant 
young man, who, ſo far from being able 
to add force or ſtability to any union which 
might have been entered into by them for 
their general defence, had it not in his 
power to ſupport himſelf; and was con- 
ſtrained, the year before, to have recourſe to 
Suja-al-Dowlah for his aid to protect his city 
alfempts of a petty detachment of 
Mahrattas :—add'to this, thatin Rohilcund, 
the ſeeds of contention, which had been 


ſown in the original formation of the go- 


vernment, had long ſince ſprung up: a 
mutual jealouſy and avowed animoſity, 
which had effectually eſtranged the diffe- 
rent leaders from each other, induced every 
1 man 
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man, in the preſent unſettled Nate of affairs, 


to aſpire at a ſeparate independence utterly 
inconſiſtent with their political conſe- 
quence as a collective body; and the total 
relaxation or ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, 
attendant upon ſuch a ſtate of anarchy; 

could not fail of producing the moſt miſ- 
ehievous effects, among a people naturally 
of a fierce and untoward temper, and 

poſſeſſed of a diſpoſition ſo addicted ta 
violence and rapine, as would at any time 


have required ! the ſevereſt exertions of juſ- . 


tice to reſtrain it within bounds. The 
Hindoo farmers, and other original inha- 
bitants of the country, groaned under the 
worſt ſpecies of military vaſſalage; whilft 
the upſtart Muffulman deſpots who held | 
them in ſubjection, were, by 
tual feuds, diſabled, as we have ſeen, from 
affording them the ſmalleſt protection a- 
gainſt armies of barbarous marauders, who 
every year ſpread their devaſtations among | 
them, almoſt without reſiſtance. — The 
haughty and turbulent ſpirit of the Afgans 
fould not long ſubmit to that ſtrict con- 

troul 
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troul which was neceſſary to preſerve any 
tolerable degree of regularity or ſubor- 
dination in a government compoſed of ſo 
many independent members: — conſe- 
quently orders were no longer h&rd or 
obeyed ;—the adminiſtration of juſtice.— 
the collection of revenue, — and the inter- 
courſe of commerce, were all at a ſtand; 
the roads were infeſted with bands of 
armed ruffians; and every enormity had 
grown to ſuch a height as was not likely 
to yield to any remedy which, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, could poſſibly be ap- 
| Ro. | 


Such was the ſtate of the Ain powers 
in theſe countries a' few months before. 
the com ngtcement of the celobpmed 
64 R ohilla Wi ww.” 


* 


Suja-al-Dowlah had, in his correſpon- 
dence with the Engliſh government, re- 
peatedly expreſſed an earneſt deſire to have 
an interview with Mr. Haſtings, then go- 
vernor of Bengal; —and many points of 

F 4: the 
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the utmoſt conſequence having occurred 


in the courfe of his intimate connec- 
tion with the Britiſh, the adjuſtment 
of which could not any way be ſo well 
effected as by a perſonal conference, the 
council at Calcutta were of opinion, 


that a meeting between their Preſident and 


the Vizier at this ſeaſon would be pro- 


ductive of great benefit to the affairs of the 
Company : Mr. Haſtings was accordingly 


provided by them with eſpecial powers of 


negotiation, and arrived at Benares in the 


month of Auguſt, A. D. 1773- 


It may be recollected that Suja-al-Dow- 


lah, at the cloſe of the laſt campaign a- 


gainſt the Mahrattas, in conſequence of 
chery 9 and | 


Hafiz Rahmut's apparent t 6 
breach of his engagements, had conceived 


an idea of ſeizing upon the Rohilla coun- 


try, and had even made propoſals to the 


Britiſh commander in chief for the aſſiſt · 
ance of the Engliſh troops in the imme- 


diate execution of this deſign. His pro- 


poſals were, at that time, for many pru- 


dential and political reaſons, rejected; 
Ray 


— 


- 


theſe reaſons, L however, notuo no longer 
exiſted: the Mahrattas, whoſe preſence 
had formed the grand obſtacle to the un- 


| dertaking, had gone off, and were now | 
| ſolely occupied in ſettling the internal 


diſſſenſions of their own country; and 


many months had paſſed, within Which 
the Rohillas, if ſo diſpoſed, could with 
eaſe have diſcharged the ſtipulated ſubſidy 
ſo juſtly due to the Vizier and his Allies, 
for having twice cleared their countty of 
an enemy; but, inſtead of ſo doing, they 
had anſwered to the repeated importunities 
of the Vizier on this ſubject, by, a reite- 
ration of ſubterfuges, delays, and excuſes, 
which plainly indicated an intention on 
their part of never n the obli- 
gation, i 1 


In conſequence of this ſtate of things, 
the Vizier, in his conference with Mr. 
Haſtings at Benares, propoſed that the 
Britiſh government ſhould aſſiſt him with 
| a brigade of the Company's forces, to 


enable bim to effect the complete ſubjuga- 
| tion 
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tion of Rohilcund ; and agreed to pay a 
monthly ſubſidy of two lacks and ten 
| thouſand rupees, for the ſubſiſtence of theſe. 
troops, and to preſent the Company with 
a gratuity of forty lacks of rupees, on the 
final performance of this ſervice; and the 
plan of the expedition was projected, and, 
with the ultimate approbation of the coun- 
eil in Calcutta, determined to be under- 
taken as ſoon as the ſeaſon fit for action 
ſhould commence, in the event of the 
Rohillas not diſcharging theit obligations 
in the interim.—Almoſt immediately after, 
however, the Vizier, on a review of the 
neceflary ſteps preparatory to this impor- 
tant undertaking, began to be apprehen- 
ive that the period which he had fixed for 
its commencement, would ſcarcely allow 


him time to ſettle a variety of concerns, 


the previous adjuſtment of which was 
indiſpenſably requiſite to its ultimate ſuc- 
ceſs, and which his eagerneſs for the 
attainment of his grand object had cauſed 
him to neglect or overlook at the time of 


his n it; neither was he without 
5 fears, 
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fours that, if he ſhould meet with any unex- 
pected difficulty in the proſecution of thoſe | 
preparatory 'meaſures, he might, by that 
eircuraſtance, be rendered incapable of ful- 
filling his agreement with reſpe& to the 
promĩſed ſubſidy, in addition to the many 
pecuniary obligations which he already 
lay under to the Company. He therefore 
ſuddenly reſcinded his propofals reſpecting 
the ſubjugation of Rohilcund, expreſſing 
his wiſh that this matter ſhould (without 
being abſolutely relinquiſhed) remain in 
fuſpence, the ultimate execution of it to 
depend upon' the fortunate neee of 
future enen 8 


| Soon after, Mr. Haſtings, 1 „lte | 
the publick buſineſs with the Vizier, (the 
particulars of which are foreign to our 
fubje&) returned to Calcutta, and the Vi- 
zier toFyzabad; from whence the latter pro- 
ceeded without delay to the proſecution of 
thoſe meaſures by the ſucceſs of which 
his reſolution with reſpect to the Ro- 
hilcund 


By 5 
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hilcund expedition. was to be ee de- 
an len et 4 pam bene 


a His firſt 1 was hs 3 as the 
diſtricts of Korah and Allehabad, and the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch a line of defence on 
their northern frontier, from the Jumna to 
the Ganges, as would ſecure him in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of them. —Theſe 
countries had been guaranteed to the impo- 
tent Emperor, Shah Aulum, by the treaty 
of Allehabad “, but were abandoned, and 


virtually relinquiſhed by him on his pro- = 


ceeding to Delhi +, where he ſhortly after 
made them over, by a grant, to the Mah- 
rattas 7, who would certainly have ob- 
tained a permanent ſettlement in them, 
which from their ſituation, muſt have 
been highly dangerous, if not utterly de- 
ſtructive, to the ſafety and independence of 
all the eaſtern provinces, had not their 
ſchemes been moſt fortunately fruſtrated 
by the timely and deciſive interference of 


— 


—— 


* Page 158.— Page 170.—f Page 171. g 
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4 Engliſh and they were confirmed to 
Suja-a al- Dowlah in che late conference at 
Daten? Regt O23 DER | | 


The Mabyitins) hcaph they bad 60 
compelled, by the preſent deranged ſitua- 
tion of their affairs at home, to relinquiſh 
a great part of their poſſeſſions in the Dol 
4, (as has been already obſerved) had 
yet left ſome ſmall garriſons in the diſtrict 
of Etiwa; which makes the northern 
boundary of the Korah province; and, as 
their eſtabliſhment here might enable them 
to give him great diſturbance at ſome fu- 
ture period, the Vizier judged it prudent 
to begin by ejecting them. He accordingly 
croſſed the Ganges at Mow, and marching 
over the . Dodb *, laid ſeige to the fort of 
Etawa.—The Mabratta who commanded 
in that fortreſs, after a ſmall reſiſt- 
ance, merely to ſave appearances, was pre- 
vailed upon to make a capitulation, by 
which the Mahrattas in this and other 


ps 


* Ot. 1773. | 
- | places 


— — eee 6 
* 


in the ſeaſon T, the Vizier reſolved to 
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places of the Doab, were permitted to re- 
tire unmoleſted beyond the Jumna, and 


Suja-al-Dowlah had the goed fortune to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the whole of theſe di- 
ſtricts without any farther oppoſition ;' ſo 
that his dominion between the rivers now 


extended from Allehabad near to Agra upon : 


the Jumna, and to * moon the Gan- 


ges. te ah 


. This = and unexpected hg. by 


removing every obſtacle of any moment, 
determined the Vizier to adhere to the ex · 


ecution of his original deſign; and he 
forthwith wrote to the Council at Cal- 


_ cutta, conveying formal propoſals, in the 


terms already mentioned, which, after due 
deliberation, were acceded to, nearly on the 
ſame conditions as had been ſ pecified i in the 
interview at Benares “. 


The Rohilla expedition being now irre- 
vocably determined on, as it was yet early 


— 


hott 


. nd 212+ Dec. 1773. 1 . 
moot 
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ſmooth or remove every remaining obſtacle 
to his views, which, as his main object had 
been already attained with ſo much facility, 
he concluded he might eaſily effect, before 
his allies ſhould be in readineſs to take the 
field. Having taken proper precautions 
for the ſecurity of his own acquiſitions in 
the Dodb, by placing . Aumils*, ſupported by 
_ conſiderable bodies of troops, throughout 
the country, he proceeded to Ferrochabad. 
Notice has already been taken of the 
wretched ſituation to which that ſtate had 
been reduced by the death of Ahmed 
Khan Bungiſh, and the imbecility of his 
ſucceſſor, whom Suja-al-Dowlah now eaſi- 
ly found means to cajole with aſſurances of 
his friendſhip and ſupport, and finally to 
draw him into ſuch engagements as left his 
country, property, and perſon at the ſole 


diſpoſal of the Vizier, who ſoon found _ 


| himſelf as entirely poſſeſſed of Ferrocha - 

bad as of any part of his own original do- 
minions. From hence he ſent for Zabita 
Khan, who, having been releaſed from his 


ay Angice—< Superintendants, or colleQors of re- 
venue.” 


en gagements 


** "= 4 of 
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engagements with the Mahrattas, by their 


precipitate retreat from the Dodb, had re. 
tired to Nijeebabad, ſceming inclined once 


more to join the fortunes of his country- 
men ;—but Suja- al- Dowlah, by his profeſ- 
fions, not only detached him from their 
intereſts, but even perſ uaded him to join 
in the intended undertaking againſt them. 
At the ſame time, the Vizier, appre- 
henſive, perhaps, of ſome moleſtation from 
Nudjiff Khan, who had lately riſen to a 


conſiderable degree of power, and, after 


the retreat of the Mahrattas, managed the - 
Emperor's affairs at Delhi, endeavoured to 
fecure his intereſt by making him privy to 
his deſign ; and, it is faid, even went fo 
far as to bold forth ſome indirect promiſes 5 
of making over to his Majeſty a ſhare of 


whatever he ſhould conquer; in conſe- 


quence of which the miniſter entered with 
zeal into his deſigns, and agreed to join 
the Vizier with a ſelect body of troops as 
ſoon as the campaign ſhould commence. 


2 ching being now ripe for . 
> Suja- 
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Su ja-al-Dowlah direct his general, Litafet 
Alee Khan, to march up the Ganges from 
Ferrochabad, and to conſtruct a bridge of 
boats over the river at Ramghaut, by 
which he meant to enter at once into the 
heart of the Rohilla country; but whilſt 
Litäfet was collecting materials for this 

purpoſe, the Vizier, by the advice of ſome 
Engliſh officers, abandoned that deſign, 
and determined to enter the Rohilla fron- 
tiers from his own dominions on the other 
ſide of the Ganges; as from thence the ar- 
my would be able to draw the moſt certain 
and regular ſupplies, and the operations of 
the Engliſh forces were, by the terms of 
the treaty, confined to the eaſtward of that 
river: He accordingly. returned to Mow, 
(where a bridge had been already laid) and 
eroſſing the river, advanced up the eaſtern 
bank, and encamped at Shawbad, on the 
Rohilla frontiers. From hence he deputed 
a Vakeel to Hafiz Rahmut, with a copy of 
his — * and with cute to _ 


* 2 OP — 


1 No. L. and II. . 
5 a formal 


FPS * 
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a formal demand of immediate paymeat, 0 on 
pain of the bones; N | 


In ah mean - time, tber ſecond hats 


gade of the Company's forces took the 


field in the beginning of the year 1774, 


under the command of Colonel A. Cham- 
pion, and- advanced by eaſy marches to 
ow the Nee n to e > 


- When Litkfer began to collect eb 
for conſtructing a bridge at Ramghaut, the 
Rohillas became ſenſible of the approaching 
ſtorm ;—their apprehenſions were confirm 
ed by the ſubſequent march of the Engliſh 
troops; and, on the receipt of the afore- 
ſaid meflage from the Vizier, Hafiz Rah- 
mut amuſed the Vakeel with hopes of ſuc⸗ 
ceſs in his deputation ; and, in the mean 
time, applied to the ſeveral chiefs, defiring 

them either to enable him forthwith to diſ- 
charge this demund, or to Join him in the 
field: — they had already reſolved on the 
latter alternative. The. Vakeel, after ſome 


a was ſent back to his maſter with an 
TOR ER _ evaſive 


* 


8 | 5 
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evaſive. anſwer, and Hafiz Rahmut pro- 
ceeded from Peeleabete to Owlah, where 
he ſet up his ſtandard, and ſent notices 
| throughout the country, requiring the Ro- 
hillas to repair. thither. Here he was 
ſoon joĩned by Fyzoola Khan and others 5 
and as no remedy now appeared except 
open reſiſtance, Hafiz attempted to inſpire” 
into the ſeveral leaders a reſolution to act 
with. unanimity and firmneſs in ſupport of 
the common cauſe: but all his efforts were 
rendered void by that ſpirit of jealouſy and 
faction already mentioned, which contri- 
buted to deſtroy them much more effectu- 
allyxhas. * ern of ho enemy. 


Aol: fick e to. o Abmed. 6 
Khanſaman, and Ahmed Khan Buxy, for 
money for the purpoſe of raiſing troops 
and making the neceſſary preparation; as 
theſe chiefs wete, by their offices, inveſted 
with the management of all receipts and 
diſdurſements that might at any time be 
neceſſary for the defence of the general 
ſtate.—He at the ſame time offered them 
1 80 „ %% 
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bonds of indemnification, engeging eithe 
to hold himſelf perſonally teſponſible, or 

to give aſſignments upon his country for 
fuch fums as they might advance from 
their own finances for the publie ſervice 
on the preſent occaſion. N otwithſtanding 
theſe affurances, however, they did not. 
entertain ſuch an opinion of Hafiz as 
would induce them to place any depen- 
dance upon his promiſes, and having pre- 
viouſly entered into a private league to ſup- 
port each other, abſolutely refuſed to ad- 
vance any money, declaring 4 they would 
« oppoſe with force whoever ſhould offer 
to compel them.“ The Buxy, how- 
ever, was perſuaded, by ſome of the more 
wiſe and diſcreet among his friends, to 
adopt a more liberal mode of conduct, at 
leaſt in appearance; and advanced two lacks | 
of rupees for | zuncaws, or aſſignments, 
upon the territory of Budàvon, which 
were given to him by the Khanſaman as a 
ſecurity : perhaps“ (ſays the Rohilla 
natrator) . neither the perſuaſions of his 


. countrymen, nor his own conviction of 
« the 
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4 the approaching danger, would have 
« ſufficed to induee the Buxy to this exer- 
_ « tion; but, from the period of the quar- 
*© rel between the brothers (Ahmed Khan 
and Azeem Khan) he had regarded the 
«+ diſtrict of Budàvon with a greedy eye, 
%, and an aſſignment, which would. give 
5 him a future hold upon it, offered ſuch 
4 temptation as he could not xeſiſt.“ 
| (Here we ee, 1 an the. midſt of immedi 
enſion and diſtreſs, and ata period of - 
_ impending calamity, an- involution of ſub- 
tile treachery, which is ſeldom outſhone in 
the crooked mazes of political reſinement 
in uſe among the moſt polfhed nations ;— - 
but to return—) Several other chiefs threw 
ſmall ſums into the grand treaſury upon 
the preſent exigency ; but this mode of 
ſupply was not generally adopted, and af - 
ter all, the ſum cdllected was very inſuffi- 
cient io defray the neceſſary charges. In 
fact, ſo low were their finances reduced by 
their dominions for the two preceding 
years having been the ſeat of war, that 
few of the Rohilla chiefs had it in their 


= power 


— 
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r to contribute largely the only 
—_ among them whoſe: circumſtances 
enabled them to do ſo were HafizRahmut, 
the Khayſamas, (enriched by the plunder 
of his brother) 'and Fyzoola Khan, (whe. 
had long held the diſtricts of Ramporet 
from which, although nat exceeding in 
value nue lacks per annum, he had ſaved 
; conſiderably, beſides what he acquired by 
ſucceeding to the inheritance of the per- 
ſonal property of his father) — and neither 
of theſe were willing to put too much to 3 
riſk on the preſent oecaſion. Many other 
leading men, inſtead of coming: boldly for 
ward on this thteatening emergency, 
ſeemed either abandoned to inactive def 
pondency, or withheld from exertion by 
ſuſpicious doubts of their fellows, each 
coneeiving the other to be ready. to betray 
him; and Suja-al-Dowlah, well aware of 
their preſent temper, employed a multi- 
tude of emiſſaries among them, who, by 
working upon the hopes of ſome, and the 
fears of ethers, increaſed their mutual jea- 
* and diſtruſt, Neither the Buxy nor 


| "0 
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the Khanſaman joined the Rohilla army 
fill {ome time after its formation; the Vi- 
zier having entered into a negotiation with 
them, and, partly by threats, partly by 
promiſes, prevailed on them (whatever ap- 
pearance prudence might render neceflary) 
to remain eſſentially neuter in the enſuing 
diſpute ; - and they were. themſelves. ſuffici- 
_ ently diſpoſed, in the preſent: fituation of 
things, rather to ſorſale than to aft their 
countrymen; as they knew that if the 
Afgans ſhould make an effectual reſiſtance 
and repel the invaders, Hafiz would amply 
revenge himſelf upen them for their late 
oppoſition to him. Mahboola Khan and 
Fittee-Oolah Khan (the ſons of 
Khan): neglected to appear in the feld, or 
- to affiſt in any meaſures of general co-ope- 


ration until ſeveral days: after the enemy 


had entered into the country, as they had 
alſoprivately received a meſſage from Suja- 
al-Dowlah, who ſent them a Koran, (a ſa- 
cred pledge of mutual. faith among Muſſul · 
mans) with aſſurances of his protection, 
provided they ſhould not join Hafiz Rah- 
INT LG . 
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mut on the preſent occaſion ; 3 and to this | 
they returned a favourable reply; but, 
with a fraudulent inconſiſtency, perfectiy 
in character, they proceeded to Owlah at 

the head of a conſiderable _ within _ 
days after ! "I e 


Perhaps, indeed, theſe Ates of S- 
ja-al-Dowlah (whoſe character was well 
known) would have availed but little in 
ſhaking the fidelity of any of the chiefs, 
had not they been ſtrengthened in their 
operation by the general dread of * 
Nahmut. | 


To eee the . of this ſonti- 
ment, which on the preſent occaſion was 
attended with ſuch fatal effects to the inte- 
reſt of the Rohilla confederacy in general, 
and of Hafiz Rahmut in particular, it is 
neceſſary to take a ſhort retroſpect to ſome 
incidents which could not have been related 
in their proper place without an unſeaſona- 
ble interruption to the narrative. 


On 
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on the death of Futte Khan Khanſaman, 
Hafiz Rahmut took advantage of the quar - 
rel between his heirs to ſeize on ſome of 
the lands and effects of that officer, and 
even refuſed to pay to his ſon and ſucceſſor 
Ahmed Kban an old debt of two lacks 
of rupees; which he had owed to the Khan- 
 faman for ſome years paſt :!=—He had, 
fnoreover, exacted at another time the ſum 
of two lacks of rupees from the new Buxy, 
on pretence of defraying the expences of 
Allee Mahummed's youngeſt ſon, Ma- 
hummed-Yar Khan, and applied the money 
ſo extorted to his own uſe ;—and, after 
the death of Doondee Khan, he had made 
frequent requiſitions of his ſons Mahboola 
and Fittee Oolah, under the ſame pre- 
tence. In ſhort, from the time that the 
death of his colleagues had thrown the 
principal power into his own hands, Hafiz 
Rahmut had ſo often made an intemperate 
uſe of the oſtenſible authority with which. 
as chief guardian of the tate,” he was 
veſted, (and which he had been able to 
ſupport "my by, — of military 8 


force 
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force and territorial reſources) that, how. 
ever reſpected for his abilities and bra- 
very, and reyered for the apparent ſanctity 
of his manners, he was almoſt pniverſally 
dreaded and diſliked ; and as he was aware 
of this diſpoſition in his countrymen, tha : 
intrigues he continually kept on foot, tq 
ſupport his influence, had conſiderably 
widened the - breaches. before exiſting a» 
mong the members of a naturally turbu- 
Jent and diſtracted ſtate: — even Fyzoola 
Khan, from whom alone he could expect 
_ effeQual ſupport, was not without ſuſpi+ 

cions that Hafiz had at this period pro- 
jected a plan to raiſe up a dangerous rival 

againſt him in the perſon of his brother 

Mahummed-Yar, and looked to the time 

when his own property might fall a ſacri- 

fice to the crooked politicks and inſatiable 

avarice of his wily guardian,—** To ſum 

« up all,” ſays the Rohilla narrator, * a 
ſuſpriſing degree of animoſity and diſ. 

e cord had long ſince ariſen in Rohilcund, 
and each perſon was employed in (nay, 


6 was earneſtly bent pon 0 the eradication | 
66 of 
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#4 of his neighbour ; and in order to effect 
«the deſtructiou and overthrow of his 
«own immediate kindred and connec- 
«tions, was ready to enter into league 
4 "with foreigners and ſtrangers ; the event 
„ was. what might be expected, hat 
indeed ſoon appeared in the courſe of 
the ſucceeding. occurrences. In ſuch 
circumſtances, it is not ſurpriſing that, 
even at this awful moment, when a foreigij 
enemy was about to overwhelm them, the 
chiefs were ſo dubious of each other that 
no general ſyſtem of defence was adopted, 
nor any orders executed with the promp- 
titude and alacrity . in ſo critical 
A qr | 
| Such was the ruinous fituation of affairg 
in the Rohilla camp, when the combined 
armies of Suja-al-Dowlah and his Britiſh 
allies entered their country on the r2th 
"yt of * 1774 | 

On 


—__———__ 
—— 3 — — — ood 
s 0 


* As the writer has been defirous (for very ob- 
yious reaſons) to adhere cloſely to the account given 


* 
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On the allied army crofling the river 
Garra, (which interſe&s the ſouthern boun- 
dary of Rohilcund near Shawbad) ſeveral 
Zimeendars, and ſome governors of diſ- 
tricts upon the borders, came in to the Vi- 
zier aud threw themſelves upon his mer- 
cy; and were permitted to remain unmo- 
leſted in their habitations : but, as it was 
judged imprudent to leave any ſhelter to 
thoſe, who by their behaviour appeared to 
be inimicably inchned, and who, as the 
army advanced, might, by returning to 
their habitations, be the means of inter- 
rupting the free communication with the 
Vixier's country, and cutting off the ſup- 
plies, his troops burned and deſtroyed the 
villages of ſuch as had refuſed to ſubmit, 
or had abandoned them on his approach. 


F R 


— 


by the Robil a, in his relation of the ſubſequent 
tranſactions, he hopes that this motive will be con- 
ſidered as a ſufficient apology for any inaccuracies that 
may appear in it; he has blended the Engli/h account 
with it, as far as is canpltent with his adherence to 
the other. 


I 
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F yzoola Khan now became ſo ſenſible of 
the inability of the Rohilla forces to reſiſt 
the power which was brought againſt 
them, that he. repeatedly applied to Hafi z 

Rahmut, intreating him, if poſſible, to 
come to an accommodation with the 
Vizier, and offering himfelf to undertake 
the payment of his demands, by exerting 
his intereſt with the other chiefs, and per- 
ſuading them to contribute to the dit- 
charge of them ;—but Hafiz, with a wil- 
ful perverſeneſs which ſeemed to urge 
him to his fate, declined accepting of auy 
of thoſe overtures, and determined, at 
all events, to try his fortune in the field, 


On the 17th of April, Hafiz, who aſ- 
ſumed the chief command of the Rohilla 
army, marched with his whole force, con- 
fiſting of about twenty-four thouſand 
horſe and foot, four thouſand rocket men, 


CO ee es 


and ſixty pieces of cannon and a. amuzettes, 


and the next day took poſt near the village 
of Cutterah, on the banks of the Bogga, 
1 555 
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his rear and one of his flanks _ cover 
ed 50 that river. a: : + * 


Colonel Champion, who was comman- 
der in chief of the Britiſh and. Vizier's 
forces, advanced on the 2oth to Shahjehan- 
Pore, and on the two ſucceeding days made 
ſome feints; as if he intended to take a 
circuit and advance into the interior part 
of the country, without coming to ac- 
tion; the apprehenſion of which would 

conſtrain the Rohillas to relinquiſh the ad- 
vantages of the judicious poſition they had 
Choſen. | 


f 


Hafiz 1 who had- for two 1 
expected to ſee the enemy, and kept his 
troops under arms for ſeveral hours each 
morning to be in readineſs for their re- 
ception, conſiderably relaxed his vigilance 
when he found that, inſtead of coming 
directly upon him, they were employed 


in meaſures which indicated an intention 


of turning his rear, and thereby cutting 
off his « communication with Owlah and 
| Barellee 


"TI 
Py. OG 
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| Barbllee, from hence alone the Rohillas' 
could draw the ſupplies neceſſary to their 
ſubſiſtence. ' Alarmed at this idea, he made 
ſome change i in his poſition, with an in- 
tention of retreating to the laſt of theſe: 
tons, ſhould circumſtances render this 
meaſure treo | 


ou the 22d, ths Britiſh e 
finding that his mancguvres had produced 
their intended effect, made the neceflary 
preparation for aQion, and marching the 
next morning at two o'clock, without beat 
of drum, threw his baggage and followers 
into a ſmall fort which had been deſerted 
by the enemy, and came within view of 

the Rohilla camp a little er ſun-riſe, „„ 


Nothing could 1 the W Am 
of Hafiz Rahmut, when he underſtood 
that the whole army of the enemy were 
drawn upin battle array, within cannon ſhot 
of his encampment, after having beat in the 
dut - poſted guards, who were the firſt meſ- 
fengers of the alarm. He direct: mount- 

ed 


ü a 
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ad his elephant in order to go forth Pry 
reconnoitre their poſition, whilſt in the, | 


mean time the Rohillas were throwa into 


a general confuſion by the near and unex- 
pected approach of their adverſaries. 
Hafiz Rahmut, when he rode out, had 
neglected to order the Nekkdreb (or alarm 
drum) to beat, ſo that a conſiderable time 
elapſed before any line was formed, or the 

artillery prepared for action, and no ge- 
neral plan of operations having been ſet- 
tled, nor any orders received, every leader 
ated as he thought proper. About four 
thouſand of their infantry, ſeeing things 
in ſuch diſorder, retired, panick ſtruck, 


from the field; and when Hafiz returned 


to the camp, he found a great part of the 
troops ready to follow their example ; his 
preſence, however, reſtored them to ſome 
degree of order, and inſpired them with a 
reſolution to make one brave effort for the 
preſervation of their independence. 


Hatz took his poſt in the centre of the 
Afgan army, which was direQly oppoſed 


/ 
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to the Britiſh troops :—Fyzoola and Muſ- 
takeem Khan, with ſome of the other 
principal chiefs, led on that diviſion of their 
forces oppoſite to the corps of Litafet 
and the Vizier's ſepoys ; and they were 
at this inſtant joined by Mahboola Khan 
and his brother Fittee Oolah, who had 

left Biſſeeolee with their followers the pre- 
| coding day, 


The action conſiſted principally of a 
cannonade, which was ſupported above 
two hours with great ſpirit on both ſides, 
at firſt at the diſtance of a thouſand yards, 
which, as the armies gradually advanced 
towards each other, was afterwards reduced 
to five hundred: the powder of the Ro- 
hillas being of a very bad quality, moſt - 
of their ſhot fell ſhort ; and their rockets, 
although thrown in prodigious quantities, 
did but little execution ; ; whilſt a conti- 
nual ſhower of balls fell upon their centre 
from the Engliſh artillery, and made 
dreadful havock in their unwieldy co - 
lumns,- Many attempts were made by 
MM MEER 
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Muſtakeem Khan and others to lead the 
cavalry to the charge, and to force the 
enemy's flanks, but without effect.— At 
length, Hafiz, ſeeing the ſpirit of the 
ſoldiers begin to droop under the ſuperior 


fire of the Engliſh, deſcended from the 


elephant which he had hitherto rode, and 
mounted an ordinary horſe, to convince 

his followers that he had no intention of 

eſcaping, but was determined to conquer 
or die. Very ſoon after this, he, on whom 
every thing depended, fell. — The center 
ſeeing. the fate of their general, imme- 
diately began to give way; and in a few 
minutes the whole broke, and fled with 
precipitation, leaving their camp (which 
was ſtill ſtanding) with all their baggage 


and artillery to the victors. 


Immediately on the Rohillas giving way, 
ſome bodies of the Vizier's cavalry were 
detached in purſuit ; aud the flying troops, 
in order to fave themſelves from total de- 
ſtryQion, all ſeparated, and went off to 

| different 
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different places, ſo that in a few hours the 
Rohilla army no longer exiſted. 


| The loſs ſuſtained by the Vizier and his 

Allies in this deciſive action was incon- 
ſiderable; but that of the Afgans \ was not 
leſs than two thouſand killed and woun- 
ded; and their whole ſyſtem ſuffered' an 


' irreparable. blow in the . of their ir gal- 


lant leader. | 


Thus fell Hafiz Rähmut, ati (not- | 
withſtanding his low original) whether we 
conſider him as a ſoldier or a ſtateſman, 
was certainly entitled to ſome degree of 
reſpect.— As the director of a factious and 
diſtracted government, he by the ſupe- 
riority of his talents and addreſs kept to- 
gether its ſeveral parts much longer, cer- 
tainly, than could have been expected, 
conſidering the nature of the people with 
whom he had to deal, and the unfortu- 
nate events under which they laboured.— 


His perſonal bravery and firmneſs in the 


hour of danger would have enabled the 
R 2 Rohillas | 


* 
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. to ſupport themſelves with * 


ceſs againſt all their foreign enemies, ang 
to have protected their dominion from the 
many calamities in wbich it had been in- 


volved for ſome years paſt. had he been 
properly ſupported by his colleagues; and 
it was this ſpirit that determined him, on 
the failure of every other reſource, to 
prefer an honourable death to an inglorious 


ſubmiſſion. — But, however praiſcworthy 


his conduct in theſe ſituations may appear, 


the circumſtances of his riſe to power, as 
well as the uſe he often made of that 


power when acquired, muſt detra& 
greatly from his merit !—and it remains 


to be regretted that ſuch happy endow- 
ments ſhould have been blended with the 


moſt miſchievous of all vices, and that a Z 


graſping and unprincipled ambition ſhould 


have induced him to betray the truſt of 
his friend, and uſurp the inheritance of 


| his wards, in a manner which rarniſhes 
all his great qualities and throws a per- 


tual ſlur on his memory; nor was the 
fate he met with leſs deſerved t than it has 
= been, 
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been, by numbers pitied and lamented . 
but, to terurn,— 


F _ Khan and his "AF" OY Mahan 
med-Yar, who had both exerted them- 


* + PY 7 2 . ö 
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A 


* It i is ; hers neceſſary to remark that, (among a 
multitude of ſimilar errors) this perſon has been con- 


founded with Hafiz, the famous poet of Shirdz, ho 


flouriſhed above four hundred years ago.—It is much 
to be lamented that the warmth and eagerneſs of po- 
litical reſentments, (however laudable their motives) 
| thould ſometimes ſtimulatethe moſteminent characters, 
by haſtily adopting all circumſtances which can tend to 
aggravate imputed guilt, and putting them together 
without a ſufficient inquiry into the foundation of 
them, to ſully the pure and fimple beauty of Truth, 
which needs not the turgid inflation of unfounded 
rhapſody to ſupport it. Hafiz Rahmut, the moſt 
& eminent of their chiefs, —as famous throughout the 
& aft for the elegance of his literature and the ſpirit of 
& þjs poetical compoſitions (by which he ſupported the name 
& of Hafiz) as for his courage, was invaded *, &c. 
 &c,——Hafiz was neither a poet nor a man of letters. 
—His original name was Rahmut nut Khan :—The title 
of Hafiz (anglice, the protector) he he afterwards aſ- 
ſumed, as being expreſſive of his rank and office. 
* parliamentary Regiſter, No. LXXVI. page 205. 
R 3 ſelves 
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ſelves with much gallantry in the fore- 
going action, when they heard that Hafiz 
was killed, uſed every effort to keep their 

troops together. — Fyzoola had attempted 
to make a charge upon Litafet's corps; in 
this, however, he failed; and the Aﬀgans 
{aw the Britiſh line advancing upon them 

in ſuch excellent order that, dreading the 
effects of their muſquetry, neither the up- 
braidings nor intreaties of their leaders 
could induce them to ſtand; and they rode 
off the field at full gallop, hurrying hem 
along with them.—Fyzoola Khan, ſeeing 
the army totally diſperſed, fled in deſpair 
to Rampore; and taking from thence his 
family and valuable effects, retired, by the 
route of Patterghurr, to the ſtrong paſs in 
the Cummow hills above Lollddng, which | 
had twice before ſerved as a place of re- 
fuge to his countrymen ; and here he was 
daily joined by numbers who preferred the 

deſperate chance of this laſt reſource to 
 Jubmiſſion to the enemy on any terms. 


Nothing could exceed the terror and 
confuſion 
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confuſion of the Afgans throughout Ro- 
hilcund, on learning the diſaſtrous iſſue 


of a battle which at once annihilated their 
power and decided the fate of their do- 


minion ; and the news was quickly ſpread 
abroad with all the exaggerations which 
commonly accompany the relation of any 
general and unexpected calamity.—Neither 
were their fears confiried to the progreſs of 
the victorious army. Wherever the defeat 
of the Rohillas became known, the Hin- 


doo Zimeendars (each of whom is pofſeſ- 


ſed of a ſtrong hold attaching to the chief 
village of his diſtrit) ſhut their forts, and 
_ refuſing their late maſters ſuccour or pro- 


tection, plundered, without diſtinction, 


all whom they found flying towards the 


hills; ſo that numbers of the Afgans, 
who would otherwiſe have joined their 


countrymen at Lolldong, returned to their 


homes, and there quietly waited the event. 


— Many more, indeed, were encouraged -.. 
to this by the generous and temperate con- 


duct of the Britiſh troops, whoſe charac- 


teriſtick virtues were not more diſplayed 
| 4 by 
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by their gallantry in the late engagement, 
than by their humanity after it.——In 
the cloſe of the action, whilſt yet fluſhed 
with recent victory, they advanced by di- 
viſions, and marched through the Ro- 0 
hilla camp with all the difeiplined cool- 
neſs and regularity of a review; not a 
man offering to leave his poſt, or to ſeize 
on any part of the ſpoil which was ſcatter- 
ed over the plain around them: and on 
the ſame evening all the wounded Ro- 
hillas who appeared to be in a curable 
ſtate were taken into the Engliſh hoſpital, 
and attended with the ſame care as their 
own people ; and theſe circumſtances un- 
doubtedly contributed not only to the re- 
putation of the conquerors, but to the fa- 
_ of their —_—_— ſucceſs. 


On the final flight of the Afgans, Ma- 
hum med-Yir Khan, attended by the Buxy 
and the Khanſaman, went off to Owlah, 
where they arrived the ſame afternoon, - 
and ſpent the night in all the confuſion of 
diſtracted councils and unavailing lamenta- 

5 tions. 
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tions. In the morning, the two miniſters 
having collected together their families and 
treaſures, proceeded to the hills by the 
way of Biſſoolee and Moradabid, and 


Joined Fyzoola Khan, (who, on the death 
of Hafiz aſſumed the chief command) at 


NERD Lolldong. Mahummed-Yar Khan accom- 


| panied | the miniſters to Bifloolee, and from 
thence went with a few attendants through 
Sumbull to Fyrozabid, where he found 
Mahummed Allee Khan, a perſon of in- 
fluence and experience, and an old retainer 
of his father's. To him he declared his 
intentions of proceeding to Lolldeng to 
join his brother, but was diſſuaded from 
this deſign by the arguments of Mahum- 
med Allee, who affured him“ that he 
could not poſſibly paſs through the 
country in ſafety, as the Zimeendars 
« were all up in arms :—that, as the fa- 
* mily of Doondee Khan ſtill remained 
at Biſſoolee, and thoſe of Hafiz Rahmut 
„ with all their effects, at Peeleabete, he, 
who poſlefled nothing, might ſurely re- 
« tire to his own habitation without ap- 
; " prehenfion 
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„ prehenſion of danger, and thereby avoid 
« expoſing his family to almoſt inevitable 

« deſtruction from the intenſe heats of the 
« preſent ſeaſon ; and the late conduct of 
„ the Engliſh evinced that he had more to 
% hope from their kindneſs than to fear 
„ from their reſentment.” In confor- 
mity to this advice, Mahummed-Yar Khan 
retired to his own place of refidence at 
Owlah, 1 


Mahboola Khan, and his brother Fittee 
Oolah, depending much upon the aſſur- 
ances which they had received from the 
Vizier previous to the battle of Cutterah, 
(although they had forfeited all title to 
this dependance by joining their friends in 
the engagement) retired to Bifloolee, their 
own city, and there remained. 


The Begum widow of Sydoola Khan, 
(who reſided at Owlah) on learning the 
death of Hafiz Rahmut, and the defeat of 
the Rohilla forces, immediately diſpatched 
a meſſenger to Suja-al-Dowlah, “ requeſt- 

| 6 ing 
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« ing to know his pleaſure with reſpect to 
« her, whether he meant that ſhe ſhould 
* ſurrender up her effects, or rely upon 
s his generoſity”. In reply to this the 
Vizier immediately ordered two of his 
confidential ſervants to wait upon the Be- 
gum “ to aſſure her of his favourable in- 
«+ tentions towards her, and to requeſt her 
not for a moment to admit any doubt or 
„ apprehenfion into her mind, nor by ill- 
grounded fears to diſſeminate confuſion 
% and terror in the city of Owlah: that 
© her annual allowance, which, under the 
„ Rohilla chiefs, had never exceeded fifty 
+ thouſand rupees per annum, ſhould be 
* increaſed to ſomething more proportion- 
“ able to her rank and ſituation ; and that 
dhe might hope for every thing from his 
« future kindneſs.” Confiding in theſe de- 
_ clarations, the Begum remained at Owlah, 
and thereby preſerved the tranquillity of 
the city, where there was no more ap- 
pearance of diſturbance or diſorder than if 
nothing extraordinary had happened. 


The 


! 
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The family of Hafiz Rahmut, with a 
torpid apathy which is not eaſy to be ac- 
counted for, . took no meaſures either for 
flight or defence, but continued quietly ih 
the fort of Peeleabete, apparently little 
moved by the late (to them) dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe. Zoo-al-Fukkair Khan, Hafiz's 
eldeſt ſon, who had fled to Barellee imme- 
diately after the batfle, when he heard of 
Mahummed-Yir Khan being at Owlah, 
went and joined him at that place. ö 


Such were tlie immediate effects of the 
battle of Cutterah among the Rohillas : let 
us now return to the Vizier and his allies. 


A body of Suja-al-Dowlah's horſe took 
poſſeſſion of the city of Barellee the night 
after the action. The victors enamped on 
the 23d, and the ſucceeding day near the 


field of battle, and, on the 25th, leaving 


Barellee on their left, marched towards 
Peeleabete, The family of Hafiz Rah- 
mut, on hearing of the Vizier's approachz 


were rather pleaſed than alarmed at the m- 
telligence, 
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telligence, as their greateſt dread aroſe 
from the apprehenſion of ſome of the Ro- 
hillas taking this opportunity to retaliate 
upon them the former exactions of their 
deceaſed chief ; againſt which they hoped, 
under the ſhelter of the Engliſh or 
the Vizier, to find a permanent protec- 
tion.“ In ſhort,” (ſays the narraz 
tor) © misfortune and infatuation was 
e their lot, in that they did not think 
of taking refuge in the intrenchments at 
„ the foot of the hills, which were at ſo 
s inconſiderable a diſtance, and where, 
* under the guardianſhip of Fyzoola 
% Khan, their honour and their property 
% would have remained ſecure and un- 
touched, and they would have experi- 
$6 enced every kind of attention and re- 
“ oard from that benignity for which he 
« is ſo juſtly famed.” The event, indeed, 
ſoon evinced the folly of their inactivity.— 
The garriſon had already abandoned the 
place ; ; 19 that, upon the allied troops ap- 
pearing before it, it was ſurrendered with- 
gut any reſiſtance; ug the e family of Hafiz 
Rabmyt 
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Rahmut, to. ether with ſuch treaſlite, 
jewels, &c. as remained from the wreck of 
his fortune, fell into the hands of the Vi- 
zier without ſtipulation or condition; and 
the next day all the women and children of 
the Haram were put into pelanquins and 
other covered carriages, and ſent off under 
a ſtrong guard to Owlah, whither the vi- 
zier accompanied them. T 


Two days aſter the ſurrender of Peelea= 
bete, the Engliſh troops fell back to Barel- 
lee, where they remairied for ſome time, 
the commander in chief meaning to canton 
there during the enſuing rainy ſeaſon; 
however, at the requeſt of the Vizier, they 
removed from hence, and marched to Biſ- 
ſoolee. At this place they found Nudjiff 
Khan, who, in purſuance of his promiſe, 
| had brought along with him a body of fix 

thouſand men to aſſiſt in the reduction of 
the Rohillas, but arrived too late to have 
any ſhare in the — ſervice, | 


The two brothers, Mahboola Khan ind | 
Fitte 


; a 
Py 
i 
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Fittee Oolah, when they beheld the fate 
oſ Hafiz Rahmut's family, began to enter -- 
tain ſome doubts of the Vizier's intentions 
with reſpect to themſelves, eſpecially as 
they were conſcious that by their breach 
of a private agreement previouſly under- 
ſtood, (in joining Hafiz Rahmut in the 
battle, notwithſtanding their acceptance 
of the overtures from the Vizier) they 
muſt in ſome meaſure be conſidered 
as having forfeited that protecttion to 
which they might otherwiſe have laid 
claim : they therefore now reſolved to 
divide the hazard, by one of the brothers 
| proceeding to pay his reſpects to the Na- 
bob, whilſt the other ſhould remain at Biſ- 
ſoolee (where their families and treaſures 
were depoſited) and act as circumſtances 
might direct. Accordingly, Fittee Oolah 
Khan proceeded to the Vizier's camp at 
Barellee, and there, before he would ven- 
ture to appear, ſolicited the mediation of 
Salar Jung (the Vizier's uncle) in his fa- 
vour.—Some of his friends endeavoured to 
diſſuade the Rohilla from taking this ſtep, 
and adviſed him rather to apply to the Bri- 
tiſh 
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tiſh commander as it was well known 
% that when the Engliſh word was, * 
% pledged it could be relied on; whereas, 
% no faith could be placed either in the 
« Vizier himſelf or in any of his officers,” 
Fittee Oolah, however, rejected this 
ſalutary council; and procuting an intros. 
duction to the Vizier the next day, imme- 
diately after being diſmiſſed from audience 
he was ordered into confinement. In the 
interim, Mahboola Khan waited at Biſ- 
ſoolee, under much anxiety to hear of his 
brother's ſucceſs, and would have availed 
himſelf of the intelligence he received con- 
cerning his reception, by removing with 
the moſt valuable part of his treaſure to 
join his countrymen at Lollddng ; but his 
intention was at once fruſtrated by the uns. 
expected appearance of Nudjiff Khan, who 
arrived at Bifſoolee the ſame evening, and 
either gueſſing the Rohilla's deſign, or 
being furniſhed with previous inſtruions, 
placed guards around his. houſe, ſo that al! 
hope of eſcape was extinguiſhed ; and thus. 
both the brothers experienced the natural 
| „ effectz 
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effects of their indeciſive and trimming 


policy. Had they boldly rejected the 


Vizier's inſidious offers in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and openly and gallantly ſhared 
the fortunes of their countrymen in 
their laſt retreat, their honour would ſtill 
have remained untouched, and their perſons 
free; but, by acceding to the Vizier's of- 
fers, and afterwards appearing againſt him 

in battle, they entailed upon themſelves 
univerſal odium, and at the ſame time in- 
curred his implacable reſentment. 


The day before the arrival of the allied 


army at Biſſoolee, Mahummed-Yar Khan | 


came in, and being preſented to the Vizier 
by his ſervants Mirza Ramzanee and Mir- 


za Api, was very favourably received; nor 
did he ever afterwards ſuffer any moleſta- 
tion either in his perſon or family. Num- 


bers of the other Rohillas, who had not ac- 


companied their countrymen in their flight, 
on hearing this, came in, and nt 2 ſimi - 


lar rece ions 
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From Owlah the Vizier wrote circular 
letters to all the remaining Afgans of auy 
note throughout the country, defiring 
them to continue quietly in their dwel- 
lings, and giving them the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances of protection. Theſe delarations 
were in general attended with their full ef- 
fect; in a few weeks all the country fouth 
of Rampore was put entirely into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Vizier, and every thing was 
ſoon reduced to perfect tranquillity. 


Shortly after his arrival at Biſſoolee, the 
Vizier ſent off the ſons of Doondee Khan, 
their wives and children, together with 
the family and immediate retainers of Ha- 
fiz Rahmut, and numbers of the Afgan 
inhabitants of Battllee, Owlah, Biffo6lee, 
and other places, to Allehabad, under the 
conduct of his ae uns Tow Nat 
bob Salar 1 Ms 9 * 


* Much has been ſaid of the 3 pas! 8 — | 


oy by * on his Rohilla priſoners, and 
in 
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on the commencement of the tay fea- 
ſon, Suja-al-Dowlah and his allies buile 


temporary quarters of cantonment in the 


neigtibouthood of Bifſoolee, where a Hin- 


doo named Beaſs Raye (who had been tha 


Dewin of Hafiz Rahmut) infinuated 
himſelf into the Vizier's favour, by giving 


him information roſpecting the ſecret de- 
poſits of treaſure, &c. among the Rohil- 


las, and being himſelf forward in commit- 


ting acts of oppreflion upon them.— To 


this man Suja-al-Dowlah rented the con- 


quered country, at the rate of raus hroret 
of rupees per amum; but he was ſoon after 


diſplaced on account of his malverfations; 


the whole body of the people making loud 


_ * rn 9 7 * * * W A, * n * 7 we. * 


is particular, on the family of Hafiz Rahmur ; the 


above, however, is all that is mentioned by the Robills 
narrator upan this ſubject; and, notwithſtanding 
every poſſible inquiry, the writer has never been able 
to diſcover a ſingle document from which he might aſ- 


| certain any one particular of this alledged ill uſage, 


unleſe the inconveniences neceſſarily attendant” upon 
* and removal are to be termed ſuch. 
8 2 com — 
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complaints of the ſufferings to which they 
were ſubjeted under his adminiſtration. 


| Fyzoola Khan, on flying to the hills, 
perceiving the ruinous ſtate of the Afgan 
cauſe, reſolved to attempt every expedient Z 
to ſcreen himſelf from that deſtruction in 
which -the fortunes of ſo many of his 
_ countrymen were already involved; and 

hoped to obtain, by negotiation, a happier | 
and more honourable ſettlement than the 
preſent ſituation of affairs afforded him any 
proſpect of procuring by other means. 
Many circumſtances, indeed, were in his 
favour,—As the eldeſt remaining ſon of Al- 
lee Mahummed, he was the oſtenſible heir 
to his poſſeſſions, however ſurreptitiouſly 
theſe poſſeſſions were obtained: the injuſ- 
tice done him by his guardians, his inno- 
cence with reſpect to the origin of the war, 
and his amiable character and manners 
(independant of other circumſtances) all 
contributed to plead ſtrongly in his behalf. 
—He apa wrote to the commander i in 
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chief of the Britiſh forces at Biſſoolee, propo- 
fing, through the mediation of the Engliſh, 
to come to terms with the Vizier; and, on 
the 19th of May he deputed an Afgan 
named Abdureen Khan, to negotiate with 
Colonel Champion. — The Vakeel had in- 
ſtructions to propoſe three ſeveral modes of 
adjuſtment. The moſt feazible of theſe was, 
« that his maſter ſhould hold the whole of 
&« Kuttdher in fealty of the Vizier, paying 
<6 him an annual tribute of forty lacks of 
e rupees, the Britiſh government to re- 
t ceive from him a donation of thirty lacks 
(on the part of the Company) as a re- 
18 compence for their good offices in influ- 
- encing the Vizier to accede to theſe | 
* terms. „The commander in chief wrote 
to the Council at Calcutta, ſtrongly re- 
commending the propriety of their procu- 
ring this or ſome ſimilar compromiſe 1 in be- 
half of the Rohilla chief: the Council, 
however, declined any interference between 
the principals in the war, under an appre- 
henſion (probably not ill- founded) that the 
Vizier might be led to explain ſuch an in- 
F S 3 ter poſition 
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terpoſition into a breach of their treaty with 
him, which would afford him a pretext for 
not fulfilling his part of it; and they 
moreover objected to the propoſed meaſure 


on grounds of political e 1 | 
. This 1 


The ſubſtance of the arguments uſed as reaſons 
fror the Britiſh government declining to interfere be- 
tween the Vizier and Fyzoola Khan on this occaſion 
is contained in the following extract of a letter written 
by Mr. Haſtings, in anſwer to the repreſentations of 
ib oe in chief concerning it, 


« WE engaged _— the Vizier i in 3 the 
_ Rohilla country under his dominion, that the boun- 
« dary of his poſſeſſions might be completed by the 
„Ganges formirig a barrier to cover them from the 
* nitacks and inſults to which they were expoſed, by 
<< his enemies either poſſeſſing, or having acteſt to, 
«* the Rohilla country: this our alliance with him, 
4 and the neceſſity of maintaining this alliance ſo long 
« as he and his fucceſlors ſhall deſerve our protection, 
<< rendered advantagevus to the Company's intereſt; 
« becauſe the Tecurity of his poiſelſions from invaſions 
<« in that quarter is, in eſſedt, the ſecurity of our's 2 
% but if the Robilla country is delivered to Fyzoola 
„Khan, the . propoſed from this meaſure 
en will | 


2 
88 


This negotiation neceſſarily occupied 
ſome time. Fyzoola Khan, however, did 
not in the interim neglect any meaſures 
which might be requiſite to enable him to 
make a vigorous defence in the laſt reſort. 


On his arrival at Lolldong, he had iflued 
- proclamations, inviting all the Afgans to 
join his ſtandard there. During the in- 
terval of ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, every 
means had been uſed by intrenchments and 
barricadoes to render the poſt at this place 


as tenable as poſſible; and multitudes of 


Rohillas, who would never otherwiſe have 


1 1 2 . » i ; * 1 4 . * . < « Ne a” + 
: ; * 
1 a EY „** 3 
* 7 p * — — 


4 « will bs 3 defeated, The ſame objeQions 
« the Niier will take place againſt him as againſt Ha- 


« fiz Rahmut:— he will be actuated by the ſame prin- 


« ciples of ſelf-defencey and the ſame impreſfions of 
tc fear, to ſeek the protection of other powers againſt 


« the Vizier, and of courſe,, will create the ſame jea- 


E louſies and ſuſpicions in the mind of the Vizier, 
_ © with the additional and ſtrong incentive of a mutual 
* animoſity, and of an enormous debt, which, pro- 
de 'bably, Fyzoola Khan will find no means to get 


« clear of, but by engaging in at * the 
1 Visier.“ 


8 4 * chought f 
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thought of moving, were driven, by the 
exactions of the renter and his agents, to 
ſeek an aſylum here; inſomuch that, be- 
fore the rains were yet fully ſet in, ſuch 
intelligence was received of the ſituation 
and daily augmenting ſtrength of the Af- 
gans, as made it neceſſary, notwithſtand - 
ing the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, to proceed. 
againſt them without loſs of time. There 
were, moreover, other cogent reaſons for 
puſhing the operations to a final conclu- 
Bon at this period.—It was reported that 
the Vizier had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Emperor Shah Aulum, be- 
fore the commencement of the Rohilla 
| war, engaging to make over to his Majeſty 
a moiety of whatever territory he ſhould 
acquire either in the Dodb or in Rohil- 
cund; in conſideration of which agree 
ment he had received, as Vizier of the Em- 
pire, aroyal. firman, * 6 authorizing him tore, 
duce the Afgan rebels in Rohilcund to obe · 
2 dience :' :” and he was now honoured with 
aletter from the Emperor,“ * congratulating | 
* himin the warmeſt terms on his late ſuc- 
& ceſs» 
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5 cefs, and hinting at 7he expected fulfilment 


„ his engagements.” Theſe expectations 


on the part of the Emperor, whatever their 
foundation might be, would have given | 
the Vizier little concern; but advices 


were at this time teceived that the Mahrat- 
tas had ſettled their political diſputes (all 


their internal commotions having ſubſided 
in conſequence of the expulſion. of Rago- 


net Row) and were again ready to carry 


their arms to the northward. This left 


ſufficient room to foreſee that the Em- 
r might renew his connections with 
them; and as Suja-al-Dowlah, whether 


the alledged compact had ever been really 
executed or not, was now determined 

againſt acceding to his demands, it was to 

| be apprehended that he would make uſe of 


the Mahrattas to enforce them ; and the 
Vizier was aware that if he delayed pro- 
ceeding againſt the remaining part of the 
Rohilla forces until the dry weather, as 


the Ganges, on the falling of the waters, 
became fordable in many parts below the 


poſt then oceupied by the Afgans, he muſt, 
: | ; by 
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by advancing, have left theſe paſſages con- 
kdernbly in his rear, which would have 
given his enemies opportunities to make in- 
curſions, and lay waſte his dominionos du- 
ring his abſence on ſo remote a ſervices 
Theſe conſiderations made the Vizier ex» 
ceedingiy anxious to bring the ſubjugation 
of Rohilcund to a ſpeedy and deciſiue iſſue. 
— Accordingly, at his repeated ſolicitation 
and intreaty, the army again took the field, 
evacuating their cantaurnents at Biſſoolee on 
the goth day of 1 * middle was 
the my manga ttt Þ 


bete were, on the mer to o Lolld6ng, 
many poſts, the defence of which by the 
Rohillas, might have greatly retarded the 
progreſs of the allied troops at ſuch a ſea · 
fon ; but they were ſo much diſpirited by 
the total defeat they had ſuſtained in the 
field, and fuch diſtractions prevailed in 
their councils after that event, that none of 
them had attempted to occupy any of theſe 
favourable ſituations, but, abandoning the 
plates Country. altogether, had retired to 
their 
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their intrenchments ia the hills; the army, 


therefore, proceededentirely unmoleſted, and 


took poſſeſſion of the town of Nijeebabid, 
and the fort of Pattergürr, {ſituated about 


twenty miles from Lolldong) without re- 
ſiſtance.— The atmy encamped for ſome 


days in the neighbourhood of this place; 


and a negotiation was here opened between 
the Viaier and Fyzoola Khan, but without 
any effect; the Rohilla chief demanding 
ſuch terms of capitulation. as were regarded 
by the Vizier to be very extravagant-and 
inadmiſſible, conſidering the ftate to which 
he was reduced.—On the 28th of Auguſt 
the allied army made à forward movement 


to Mehunpöre, a village near Byceghaut 


on the Ganges, which brought them withs 


in leſs than fifteen miles from the enemy 3 
and from hence was formed a chain of 
| poſts, ſo diſtributed as totally to intercept 
any ſupplies of proviſions from being car- 


ried into the Rohilla antrenchments. This 


meaſure decided the fate which had been 


ſo long impending, and was now about to 
overthrow the laſt remains of the Robilla 


power. 


1 
| 
| 
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power. The Spoil which the Afgans 


drew from the hills in their rear were far 
from being ſufficient for their ſupport, as 
their number amounted to upwards of 
forty thouſand; and to add to their diſtreſs, 
a peſtilential diſorder (owing to the want 
of room and the unhealthineſs of their 
ſituation) broke out among them, and 
carried off many every day. But, not- 
withſtanding the diſtreſs in which they 
were involved, Fyzoola Khan ſtill conti- 
nued to hold out with determined firmneſs 
and reſolution (ſuch as could have been lit- 
tle expected from the general tenor of his 
character) hoping, by his perſeverance, ſo 
far to delay the iſſue of the war, that ſome 
favourable circumſtances might fall out in 
the interim, which would conſtrain the Vi- 
zier tocome to an accommodation upon terms 
more honourable than thoſe of abſolute and 
unconditional ſubmiſſion. Near a month was 
ſpent in treating on a variety of propoſitions 
advanced by the Rohilla Vakeels as the ba- 
ſis of a treaty of adjuſtment. The general 


ſcope of theſe was, that Fyzoola Khan 
ZE — ſhould 
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| ſhould pay the Vizier a large ſum i in hand, 


and rent of him either the whole or a part 


of Rohilcund, at a proportionable rate, 


taking upon himſelf the diſburſement of 
all expences. The Vizier, however, con- 
ceived that theſe offers were by no means 
adequate to the magnitude of the object; 


and, moreover, many reaſons of ſound po- 
licy occurred to prevent his ſuffering the 
Afgans to re-eſtabliſh themſelves with any 


conſiderable degree of ſtrength in that 


country, a circumſtance which would, in 
fact. have been utterly ſubverfive of one of 
the leading principles upon which the war 
had been undertaken.— Vet, as he was ex- 
tremely deſirous to come to a ſpeedy con- 
eluſion, he propoſed. to grant to Fyzoola 
Khan a jagheer of fifteen lacks a year in the 
Doab, on condition of his delivering up one 
half of his treaſure and effects. This offer 


was certainly very equitable, and would 


have ſecured the Rohilla chicf in much 
more than he had ever before poſſeſſed :— 
he was adviſed, however, by the Buxy and 


3 to reject this advantageous 


propolal,. 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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propoſal; upon which it was judged necef« 
fary to take ſuch meaſures as would reduce 
him to a more ſpeedy determination ; and 
_ accordingly, the main body of the Vizier's 
and Engliſh troops advanced from Mohuns 
pore, and penetrating through the woods, 
took poſt at the foot of the Cummòw hills, 

within two miles of the Afgan intrench- 
ments, throwing up ſome redoubts and 
other works, (in fight of the advanoed poſt 
of the Rohillas) ſuch as indicated an inten- 
tion of aſſaulting them in their lines. Stilt, 
however, the Rohillas continued to hold 
out with an obſtinacy that ſeemed to increaſe 
in proportion to the miſery which over- 
whelmed them. — The Buxy and Khanſa- 
man, and ſome other chiefs, who were par- 

ticularly apprehenſive of having offended 
the Vizier by the duplicity of their con- 


duct, were reſolved, at all hazards, not to 


yield, except on ſuch terms as might ſe- 
cure them againſt the effects of his refent- 
ment; whilft he, on the other hand, irri- 


| tated at what he interpreted into a contu- 


macious rejection of his ** grace, 
now 
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now determined to compel them to ſarren- 


der themſelves and their effects to his ſole 
ae dif] poſl al. 


B, whatever okfirtione ha appre- 


benſions or ani moſities of the belligerent 


parties might throw in the way of an ami- 
cable adjuſtment, things were now coming 
to a Crifis-—The Rohillas were reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs ; ſo that they could not 
; poſſibly hold out many days longer; and 
muſt either have run the deſperate chance 


of throwing themſelves upon the Vizier's 


mercy, or endeavoured to make their eſcape 
over the hills by the paſſes and defiles 
which lead into the territories of. Sirna- 
gur and Kummdoon. The Vizier was not 
without apprehenſions of their making 
ſuch an attempt, which, however deſtruc- 
tive it might be to them, would at any rate 
deprive him of his expected ſpoil ; and, in 


8 order to — it, he entertained ſome 


nn 


tee wet e in the preſent weak ſtate 
f the Afgans, ut. have been attended 


9 | | with | 


| 
| 
| 
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with immediate ſucceſs. -Happily, the 
prudence of Fyzoola Khan, and the reli- 
ance he placed upon the mediating: protec- 
tion of the Engliſh, led him, at length, to 
preclude the neceſſity of ſuch a ſanguinary 
ſtep. No more than four days proviſions 
now remained in his camp; even the 
horſes-and camels had been all conſumed ; 
— the nature of the country in his rear, in- 
terſected by deep ravines, and covered with 
impenetrable foreſts, rendered a retreat 
impracticable, or, at leaſt, likely to be at- 
tended with circumſtances more fatally de- 
ſtruQive than even the ſword of the ene- 
my; and he conceived that he had till a 
reſource in the friendly inter poſition of the 
Britiſh commander in chief.—He therefore 
ſent a meſſage to Colonel Champion, teſti- 
fying his defire to come to him, in order 
that he might perſonally, through his 
means, effect an honourable accommoda- 
tion with the Vizier.—Upon the receipt of 
this meſſage, two Engliſh officers were de- 
puted to conduct the Rohilla chief into the 


— camp, whither he accompanied them 5 
on 
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on the ſecond day of October; and, on the 
ſeventh of the ſame month, the treaties of 
peace were, "ny upon and a con- 
cluded *. f 15 


By. this —— Khan had 
guarranteed to him the poſſeſſion of the 
diſtricts of Rampore and its dependencies, 
yielding an annual revenue of more than 
fourteen lacks of rupees.—In this was in- 
cluded the tract of territory which had 
formerly been allotted to him, in confor- 
mity to the will of his father Allee Ma- 
hummed, in the firſt general partition 
made by the guardians. Such of the Af- 
gans, found in arms, as were not immedi- 
ately attached to Fyzoola Khan, (amount- 
ing to about twenty thouſand) together 

with a very few of their moſt obnoxious 
leaders, were, by particular ſtipulation, 
ordered to the weſtward of the Ganges; 
and marching out of their lines, croſſed 
that river under the conduct of Ahmed 
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Khan Buxy, and other chiefs; Thefe Gere 


the only inhabitants of *Rohilcind ' who 


were expelled from the coutitry- in conſe- 
quence of the war: the other Rohillas 
were permitted forthwith to quit their 
kpes 3h9- to retire unmoleſted to cher 4 
ſpectirr places of abode. Althoug 
— was ex preſſed in the treat; aſe 
the delivety of any part of the Rohilla 
propt rty, yet, in conſequence of a verbal 
cement,” and in confideration of the fa. 
vovrable terms Which were granted him, 
* 20 Khan paid to the Vizier one balf 
of the trelſure in Kis hands at the period 
of his furrender, amountiug to about ffs 


teen Hacks of Ne . 
| rel 


— — 9 — —___ 


— „ * 


* + The Suro of Rohillas baniſhed 2 to 4 e 9 
of the Ganges by the treaty. of Lolld6ng, amounted 
(according to the moſt authentick accounts) to ſeven. 


teen - or eighteen choufand men, (with their families) 


none being included in the ſpirit of the treaty. except · 
ing ſuch as were actually found in arms. The Hindoo in- 
habitants, conſiſting of about een hundred thouſand, * 


were no ** ace * it than experiencing a 


a 
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| — Khan, at his laſt rwe with 
= oh Vizier, requeſted permiſſion to carry his 
brother Mahummed- Yar Khan with him 
to Rampore, which was immediately 
granted; the Vizier at the ſame time pro- 
miſing, as ſoon as the new arrangements in 
Kuttäher ſhould be properly adjuſted, to 
ſettle on him a Feyedad for his future 5 
port. This buſineſs being finiſhed, the 
Rohilla chief retired within a few days after 
* bers ang (the _ of wy en ſe· 


Fn 


XY,” 


VE DES . hand 


2 of s to which, in tho _ of he 2 
ing reyolutions, they had been frequently accuſtomed. 


Having now brought the celebrated Robilla war to 
a cloſe, it may not be unamuſing to offer to the peru- 
ſal of the reader a ſummary of it, as delivered in another 
place. The whale nation, with inconſiderable ex- 
« ceptions, was ſlaughtered or baniſhed. —The coun» 
« try was laid waſte with fire and ſword ; and that 
land, diſtinguiſhed abave moſt others by the chear⸗ 
ful face of paternal government and protecteu labour, 
. . «© the choſen ſeat of cultivation and plenty, is how 
5 throughout a dreary deſert, covered with ruſhes and 
* briars, and jungles full of wild beaſts! !!“. 
„ 1 Regiſter, 1781, No, LXXXVI 

Page 219. 
T 2 . — 
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cured” to him by the treaty) deſigning to 
make it the place of his future reſidence.— 
He carried with him five thouſand Rohilla 
ſoldiers, whom he was allowed by the 
treaty to retain in his ſervice. The Eng- 
liſh troops commenced their march down 
the country at the ſame time; but, at the 
requeſt of the Vizier, they halted for ſome 
weeks at Ramghaut, in order to be a check 
upon the neighbouring powers, in caſe of 
their making any attempts upon theſe pro- 
vinces before they ſhould be reſtored to 
e tranquillity. 


A chief. part of the. Vizier's troops were 
diſperſed over the different diſtricts of Ro- 
hilcund to ſecure the new conqueſts; whilſt 
two of his generals, Himmet Behadur and 
Amrao Gheer, were detached over the Gan- 
ges to Ferrochabad, where the weak and 
unhappy repreſentative of the Bungiſh fas 
mily, -who had already given up his inde- 
pendence, agreed to pay an annual tribute 
to Suja-al-Dowlah and his ſucceflors, and 


not to Keep any force of his own, but to 
truſt 
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truſt the protection of his territory, and the 
collection oſ his revenues to the troops and 
| Aumils of the Nabob of Owde. e 


| Suja-al-Dowlah inked” the army 
on their return as far as Biſeghaut, from 
| whence he proceeded to Biſſoolee, and 
from thence to Fyzabid, where he died 
ſhortly after, in conſequence of a diſorder 
with which he bad been long afflicted ; 
and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Mirza 
Amanee, under the title of Aſuph- al- Doꝛv- 
A F 
This event, which only twelve months 
before might have excited the moſt violent 
commotions, was not now attended with 
the ſmalleſt obſtruction or diſorder. Suja- 
al-Dowlah, conſcious of his approaching 
end, had madea diſpoſition of his forces, as 
well for the ſecurity of his old dominions, 
as for that of his late acquiſitions ; and had 
taken every neceſſary precaution for the 
preſervation of the publick tranquillity, 
with that good and ſound po- ; 
. + i T 
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licy which marked his character. But no- 
thipg, perhaps, more effeQually contribut- 
ed to theſe ends than the ſubjugation of 
Rohilcund. Had not that expedition taken 
place, Hafiz Rabmut and the other Afgan | 
chiefs, who were eager fo ſeize on all oppay- 

have failed to blow into a flame that ſpirit 
of tumult and ſedition which, in eaſtern 
governments, conſtantly attends the ſuc» 
deſſion of an inexperienced young man, ig 
hopes of gaining ſomething amidſt the ge- 
neral confuſion . In Suja-al-Dowlah: 5 
court exiſted a number of parties of oppo- 
bite intereſts and inclinations ; one faction | 
in particular x was fuſpeRted t to be devoted to 
his ſecond ſon, whom the Roilla leaders, 
either for percuniary reward, or the ceflion 
of & ſmall: portion of territory, would have 
readily agreed to aſſiſt in the deſtruction of 
his elder brother; and the undiſturbed fa- 
cility with which 'Aſuph- al-Dowlah at- 
tained his inheritance may be regarded as 
the firſt good effect of the ee of 


the Afgas piwet; | 7 


Vela 


ITTLY A AFGANS. . 


From 7 on his arrival at Ram - 
pot re, { ſe ed upon | bis brother Mabummed 
Ar an pt of fifty thouſand rupees 3 
but the latter did not long enjoy the fruits 
of his brother“ 8 e fu as he 0 been 


. for { ſome time aff: ed with th e ſtone, 
33% 
of which ee he 91 ip ecembe 
he lien ade tel oct Þ. 


Fyzools Khan, now. Yo 9 = remainir vg 
ſon of Allee Mahymmed, was certa: ly a 
conſiderable gainer by the terms 9 
ene with Suja-al Dowlah; 3 as he = 

ecured to himſelf the actual p offeſſion of 
as much territory as he could ever have 
held under the Rokilla government | ac- 
cording 1 to his father's will, and more than 
double in value and extent, of what he had 
been ſuffered to enjoy under the adminiſtra». 
tion of his guardians : nor can he be in 
the leaſt apprehenſive that his rights, ex- 
prefied in the treaty, ſhould be liable to 
infringement at any future period, whilſt 
he continues to conduct himſelf with pro- 


priety, as the whole Was, in the moſt. ſo- 


1 4 lemn 


te og 5 
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lemn manner, ratified” in the name e of the 
Eaſt- India Company, by the Britiſh com- 
mander in chief . The countries ceded 
to Fyzoola Khan by the late convention in- 


clude the diſtricts of Hazrit- Naggür, Mo- 


Tadabad, Shawbad and Rampdre, the moſt 
fertile tract in Rohilcund, being an extent 
of not leſs than ſeventy miles in length 

and thirty in breadth, the annual value of 
which has been already mentioned, For- 

the protection of this territory he is per- 
mitted to keep up ſuch a force as (with the 
occaſional affiſtance of the Engliſh) will af. 
fordhim an ample defence againſt invaſion; 
and the tranquil mode of life he has 
adopted will prevent him from being haſti- 
1 engaged i in any diſputes with his neigh- 
bours. ' He with a laudable and unprece- 
dented generoſity | {ettled annuities upon 


at 


ch h * : "SIS r * W 
L * 


* The reader will be > his to carry in his mind 
that this account: was wrote above ten years ago,—— _ 
Since that period, F yzoola Khan, doubtful of the va- 
lidity of the firſt guarrantee, has procured a new one, 
under the direct * of the * government. 


the 
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the Hats of ſuch chiefs as had 1 — kil- 
led or died in the courſe of the preceding 
ſervice ; and provided in a ſimilar manner 
for all his principal adherents. He alſo 
warmly intereſted himſelf in behalf of the 
families of Hafiz Rahmut and Doondee 
Khan, (who were confined at Allehabad 2 
and at length, aſſiſted by the importuni- 
ties of Sydoola Khan's Begum, with the 
Nabob, and the mediation of Mr. Briſtow, 
the Britiſh reſident in Oude, procured their 
releaſe, together with that of al] the other 
Rohilla priſoners, on paying a ſmall ran- 
The 17 of Hafiz wa” on their 
releaſe, proceeded to Lucknow, where 
they took up their reſidence under the pro- 
tection of the Begum, who had intereſted 
herſelf in obtaining their freedom; and 
the houſe of Sefdar Jung (che Vizier's un- 
cle) was, at her inſtance, given up” * 
their accommodation. | 


2 A _ p Py —_ 7 
wu 5 _ * _ _- *, 


EE 


Mahboola 


* See page 2 52. 


*. 
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Mahboola, and the other deſcendants of 
Doondee Khan, remained ſome time at 
Lucknow, and were afterwards permitted 
"Lp proceed to . where they now 
liye.“ 


__  Zabita Kban, who | is poſſeſſed of an | ICs 
tive and enterprizing genius, although he 
loſt that portion of his country which lay 

to the eaſtward of the Ganges, (which fel 

to Suja-al-Dowlah with the reſt of Rohil- 
cund) yet ſtill retains his claim to the 
poſſeſſions of his father between that river 
and the Jumna. He made up a conſidera- 
ble body of troops out of that part of the 

Rohilla army which had been ordered acroſs 

| the Ganges agreeably to the convention of 

Lolldang ; ; and with theſe, ſome Sics, and 

other adventurers, he has for ſome years paſt | 

made himſelf of conſiderable conſequence 
in that quarter, —He has at different times 

endeavoured to make little predatory: p 


* 
* 8 K r 


bi * © } #4 wo# 


* Her the Robillar narrator « foiſhes his Kory. 
ditions | 
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ditions into Rohilcund at the ſeaſon when 
the Ganges 1 18 fordable in thoſe parts ; ; but 
his force is not ſufficjently powerful either 
iii number or quality to render him any 
way formidaple to PIN fopthern neighe 
: POP 1 


Of the other chiefs it is 1 to ſay 
any thing particularly. —Totally deprived 
of that ſelf· created conſequence | which 
they had for a few years aſſumed, they have 
ſunk back into their original inſignificance. 
——Many of them have left the country, 
to ſeek employment and plunder i in other 

arts; and the few who remain poſlcſs 
neither the means nor, perhaps, the inclis 


* — 


— At a. | „ — 


* Since this account \ was written, Zabita Khan, i in 
conſequence of the death of Nudjuf Khan, acquired a 
conſiderable lead in affairs at Delhi, which he would 


ſtill have retained, had not the Mahrattas again inter- 


| fered i in that quarter,—He died very lately, and hag 
been ſucceeded by his Ton Goolim Kadir Khan, under 

the title of N jeeb he. MAC hs Jung. 
nation, 


. * 
* 3 


-- 
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nation, to awaken the jealouſy" "of govert 
ment by na! diſturbances. | gia” Dd 


i 
+4 


| The country of Rohilcund, after flaring 
for ſome years paſt, exhibited nothing but 
a ſcene of repeated devaſtation, was at 
length reſtored to permanent tranquillity, 
The Hindoo farmers, who had been uſed, 
on every return of the dry ſeaſon, to fee 
their dwellings deſtroyed and their lands 
laid waſte by bands of foreign depreda- : 
tors, againſt whom their factious and tur- 
bulent maſters had not the power to defend 
them, have fince enjoyed their poſſeſſions 
in ſecurity and repoſe ; as, except the tri- 
fling and momentary incurſions of Zäbita 
Khan and the Sics above remarked, theſe 
provinces have been preſerved in the moſt 
perfect peace during the laſt twelve years; 
a happineſs which it may be with truth af. 
firmed they had not for half a century be- £ 
fore experienced. 


Evident marks of the turbulence of for: 
mer times are {till to be ſeen :—theſe, how- 
ever, 
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ever, appeared i in the towns and cities of 


Kuttdher, long before the revolution which, 


gave that country to our ally; nor can this 
be deemed ſurprizing, if we conſider the 


ſtate of this territory, continually ſubjec- 


ted, as it was, either to the diſtraction of 
inteſtine: broils, or the devaſtation of fo- 
reign invaſion.— The exertions of Allee 


Mahummed, the ſtruggles of the Fowjes 


dars, 'and the efforts of Sefdar Jung in 
ſupport of the Imperial authority, (which 


reduced the Rohillas expreſsly to the ſame 
ſtate in which they ſtood at the period of 


the Lolldòông convention) together with 
the incurſions of the Mahrattas in later 


times, all contributed to produce this ef- 


fect. Some part of this apparent decay, 


indeed, muſt be attributed to the ſudden and 
total overthrow of two opulent and power- 
ful families“, the circulation of whoſe wealth 
mw. 


r 


— — 


— 


2 Thoſe of. b Hex 1 and Doondee + Khan, — he 
W will readily perceive that theſe obſervations are 
of a date conſiderably later than the preceding part of 
| „„ the 
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gave life to the cities they inhabited, and 
whoſe oſtentatious magnificence appeared 
in the erection of Baths, moſques and pas 
laces, which are now falling to ruin. 
With refpe& to the bulk of the inhabis 
tants, it is probable they have been but 
little effected by the various revolutions 
their eountry has experienced. The cauſe of 
this has been already in part explained; - nei · 
ther ſhould we be too haſty in forming diſad- 
vantageous comparative concluſions, from a 
reflection on the evils which may appear to 
attend their preſent ſtate, —evils which are 
to be attributed to a defective adminiſtra- 
tion, capable of correction and amend- 
ment, and nat ta any conſequences neceſſa- 

rily reſulting from the laſt of theſe revolu - 
tions: — and, in fact, if this territory has 
been negligently or oppreſſively governed 


— ——— — 
the work, which, however, it would be highly impro- 
per tõ bring to a cloſe without a fe N curfory remarks, 
not only on the immediate, but alfo, on the preſene 
more remote effects, of the ttanſactions here recorded, 
In tlie Introductory View, 
ſince 


has been at times, and in various degrees) 
it is not probable that it was much better 
overned, whilſt under the uncertain rule 


of many contending maſters, with that 


rule often ſmiftiug from one to another: 


and if we add to this the eircumſtance of 
the country being. during its firſt adminis 


tration, involved in a ſtate of almoſt per- 
petual hoſtility, we cannot ſuppoſe that a 


revolution which' put a period to theſe ca- 


lamitous diſturbances can have deduRted 


from the felicity of the inhabitants uw 
Strong ideas, indeed, have been coneeived 
(and propagated with the moſt hyperboli- 
cal exaggeration) of the ſupęrior happi- 
neſs of the natives of Kutt4her under their 
former Lords, from parallels drawn between 
the preſent ſtate of the other parts of this 
country, and that of the particular portion 
of it under the immediate adminiſtration 
of Fyzoola Khan. 
ceed to form a determinate judgement upon 
gro ounds which are certainly calculated to 
l the ſuperficial obſerver, it may de 


; | proper 
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ſince its redüstion, (as it moſt certain 


But before we pro- 


* 
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proper to enter into a more diſcriminating. 


inveſtigation of the particular contingen · 
cies in which this A originates. | 


Not to romenk the very 1 ſtate of 


cultivation and population which prevails. 
in the principality of Rampore would be 
an injuſtice- to its proprietor :;—it muſt, 
however, be at the ſame time acknow- 


ledged, that as much of this ſuperiority is 
owing to a happy concurrence of favoura- 


ble circumſtances, as to any perſonal exer- 


tion on the part of its ruler; and is ſuch, 
in fact, as no exertion whatever could have 
elles independent of them. 


The diſtri of Rampore, it is true, 


owes its actual proſperity to the induſtry | 


and ability of Fyzoola Khan ;—not, in- 
deed, to theſe qualities, wholly, as the 
means, but to them wholly, in the applica- 
tion of the advantages which he derived 
from adventitious cauſes. Firſt, his ſi- 
tuation: — his territory being defended on 
one fide by t the Ganges, as well as the inter- 

Jacent 


9 
7 
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jacent country af Rohilcund (as the above 
_ river is about thirty-five miles diſtant from 
his weſtern frogtier)—and the weakneſs of 
his neighbours lying beyond it ;—on the 
other fide and behind, by woods and moun- 
tains and op the ſouth, by the protec- 
tion of the Britiſh, virtually ſaving him 
from the certain deſtruftion which muſt 
have been his lot, had not the preſumption 
more than the exertion of this ſafeguard 
prevented any attempts to effect it.—— 
Secondly, —the natural advantages which 
a ſmall dominion enjoys over a large 
(excluſive of the peculiar compactneſs 
and defenſibility of his) in admitting the 


ſuperintendency of its firſt magiſtrate, 3 


without any delegation of official autho- 
rity, as well in the general management as in 
the complete controul of its detail, both of 
government, revenue, and ex pence. 
Thirdly, in a multitude of little ſtreams 
which fall from the ſurrounding moun- 
tains, and fill with every diſſolution of the 
ſhows above, yielding, with the aid of ar- 
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 tificial dams, a conſtant and enfaing ſupi 
ply of moiſture to the neighbouring 
grounds, f in ſeaſons of univerſal drought; 
as in the years 1781, 2, and 3, when all 
the upper regions of Hindoſtan were burnt 
up by the failure of three ſucceſſive rainy 
ſeaſons; and the cultivation of Rampore 
vas maintained equal to that which it poſ. 
ſeſſed with the natural influence of the 
climate. ———And—laſtly,-in the ſuperior 
population, and conſequent cultivation and 
wealth it derived from the acceſſion of ſub- 
jets, within the three before · mentioned 
years, from the circumjacent country, 
(which was not ſo happily circumſtanced 
n the above eſſential points) as it is natural 
for men to fly from famine, and its inevi- 
table conſequence, oppreſſion, to a mild and 
equal government, and abundance ;—and, 


in the ſame proportion as the territory f 


Fyzoola Khan gained by this circumſtance, 
that of the Vizier 4% in its population, and 
re in its cultivation en revenue. 


1 circumſtances have ne | 
| concurred 
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concurred to prevent or interrupt the ope- 
ration of the interference of the Britiſh 
government in the correction and amend- 
ment of thoſe particular grievances under 
which the inhabitants of theſe diſtricts las 
bour. The accumulated diſtreſſes of an 
univerſal war; the immediate and urgent 
wants of a government ſtruggling under 
imminent dangers and almoſt inſuperable 
difficulties ;—and above all, the perpetual 
ſtruggles of parties, either in India or in 
England, in their effects weakening its in- 
fluence, circumſeribing its authority, and 
embarraſſing all its meaſures, have hither- 
to united to render abortive any — 


which might have been made for this pur- 1 


poſe, — That means might be a dopte d. pf : 5 


in its preſent ſtate of uninterrupted tran- 


. quillity, to reform the abuſes which have 


heretofore - prevented the inhabitants of 
Kutidher from enjoying the fulleſt advan- 
tages of a. ſituation happier, in. ſome re- 
ſpects, than it perhaps ever was in before, 
cannot be doubted ; nor 1s there any reaſon 
to deſpair, in the preſent ſtate of the Bri- 
3 0s x ul 
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tiſh goverment in India, of theſe means 
being n and 1 — 


Thus 1550 we traced the W of | 
theſe Afgans in the northern provinces, | 
from their firſt riſe under the gallantry and 
good conduct of Allee Mahummed, through 
a variety of fortune, to the final diſſolu- 
tion of their power in Rohilcund by the 
transfer of the dominion of that diſtrict to 
. ee and his ſucceſſors. 5 


Varidus and eu are the ſtrictures a 


which have been paſſed upon the latter 
part of thoſe tranſactions, and the preju- 
dice of ignorance and violence of party, 
aided by the ſtrong aſſertions of popular 
declamation, have united to make it the 
ſubject of general odium: but by a refer- 
ence to the facis recited in the foregoing 
narrative, a more accurate and, it is to be 
preſumed, a fairer judgement ay be 
formed of it. 


But, to enter fully! into all the refledtions 
. "+ which 
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which occur upon this ſubje& would carry 
the compiler far beyond his original inten- 
tion, which was only to give an impartial 
and, as far as lay in his power, an accurate 
relation of facts; and if the peruſal of theſe 
ſhall tend to eradicate a ſingle prejudice, or | 
remove a ſingle error, with reſpe& to the 
Judgement which has hitherto been too 
generally paſſed upon the latter part of 
thoſe tranſactions, in which the honour 
and intereſt of Great Britain are ſo materi- 
ally and intimately concerned, and the de- 
ciſion upon which involves every thing that 
can be dear to the feelings and the charac- 
ters of the actors in it, he ſhall think him- 
ſelf fully recompenſed for the trouble he 
has taken. | 


4 
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APPEN D I X. 


(N. I.) 


TRANSLATION of a Treaty entered into 
between the Vizier of the Empire Suja-al- 
| Dowlah, and the Rohilla Sirdars, recipro- 

| any interchanged, | 


c A friendſhip is eſtabliſhed 

(c between us; and Hafiz Rahmut and all the other 
c Rohillas, great and ſmall, have agreed and deter- 
te mined with the Vizier of the Empire, Suja-al-Dow- 
cc Jah, that we adhere to the ſubſtance of this writing, 
C and never deviate from this agreement; that we 
cc eſteem his friends as our friends, and his enemies as 
ce our enemies; and that we and our heirs, during our 
c lives, ſhall adhere firmly to this our oath and 
© agreement; that we ſhall be united and joined to- 
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« gether for the protection of the country of the Vi- 
* zier of the Empire, and of our own country; and 
& if any enemy (which God forbid!) f ſhould make an 
« attempt againſt us and the Vizier, we "the Rohilla 
. Sirdars and the Vizier of the Empire ſhall uſe 
ce our joint endeayours to oppoſe him. We, all the” 
& Rokilla Sirdats, mall alſo Join and unite in any 
ec meaſure that may be determined' by the Vizier of 

. © the Empire for the benefit of the Nabob Mahim- 
cc med Zabita Than. We, both parties, ſwear by 
te the Almighty, his rophet; and the ſacred Koran, 
ee that we will firmly adhere to this ſolemn agree. 
ec © mints nor ever deviate from this our Ir treaty. Fl 


— ' "44 ! 0:4 1 


"2 This Treaty, confirmed by "I and ſealed in 
<« the preſenceof General Sir Robett Barker, written 
i on the 11th of the month Ribbes- al · Safe, in the 
1 186th Tar. of the Higers and i in the yu! ol 
br Chriſt mw 25 NS | 
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TLANSLATION of a Treaty entered into 
/ Hafiz Rakitiut Khan (on the part of the 
Rohilla Sirdars) with the Nabob Sufa⸗ Al- 
Dowlah, Visier of the Empire. | 


«© THE Vizier of the Empire, Suja-al-Dowlah, 
£ ſhall eſtabliſh the Rohillas in their different poſleſ- 
cc ſions, obliging the Mahrattas to- retire, either by 
« peace or War 2 to depend on the pleaſure of the 
« Vizier. | 


« Tf at any time, without either peace or war, che 
e Mahrattas, on account of the rains, ſhall croſs [the 
« Ganges] and retire, and after the rainy ſeaſon they 
ce ſhould again enter the country of the Rohillas, their 
« e is the buſineſs of the Vizier. | 


0 The Rohilla Sirdars, in conſequence of the above, 
« do agree to-pay to the Vizier Suja-al-Dowlah ferry 
40 lacks of * in the following manner. 


— 2 As che Mahrattas are now in the country of the 

« Rohilla Sirdars, the Vizier of the Empire ſhall ad- 
« yance from Shawbad as far as may be neceſſary to 
* enable 
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cc enable the Families of the Rohillas to leave the 
« jungles and return to their habitations.— Ten lacks 


cc of rupees in ſpecie, in part of the above ſum, ſhall 


e then be paid; and the remaining thirty lacks in 
ce three years from the beginning of the wy 1180 


40 This ig ſealed i in the 3 of 2 
« Sir Robert * &c. &c. ; 


Ne. In. 


(Ne. III.) 


TRANSLATION of 4 Treaty under the ſeal 
of the Nabob Suja-al-Dowlah, Vizier- al- Mu- 
- maleck-Behfidur, and Colonel Alexander 
i Champion, commander in chief of the Com- 
7 pany's forces on the expedition againſt Rohil- 
cund, executed in camp near. Lolldong on 
5 the 12th of the month Rujib, in the 1188th 
- year of the Higera (the 985 of Oeder, 


e 


3 PEACE being concluded between us and the 
« Nabob Fyzoola Khan Behàdur, I have agreed to 
« give him the country of Rampore and its depen- 
« Yencies, producing. together the yearly ſum of 
ce fourteen lacks and ſeventy-five thouſand rupees ;. 
« and I have furthermore ſtipulated that Fyzoola 
e 'Khan may retain in his ſervicean armed force con- 


« fiſting of five thouſand men, and not a ſingle man 


% more. I therefore give this written engagement, 
„ that I will, at all times, and 1 upon all occaſions, | 
cc ſupport the honour and character of the ſaid Fy- 5 
« * zoola han, and will promote his intereſt and ad- 
vantage 
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& vantage to the utmoſt of my power, —- upon the 
cc following conditions. That Fyzoola Khan ſhall not 
e enter into connection with any perſon but myſelf ; 
4c and that he ſhall hold no correſpondence with any 
4c except myſelf and the Engliſh chiefs ; that he ſhall 
ic conſider my friends as his friends, and my enemies 
< as his enemies: and that, with whomſoever I 
« ſhall make war, Fyzoola Khan ſhall ſend two or 
three thouſand men, according to his ability, to join 
« my forces; and, if I march in perſon he ſhall him- 
4 ſelf accompany me with his troops, and if, on ac- 
ac count of the ſmallneſs of the number of the forces 
« he is to retain in his ſervice he be not able to accom- 
« pany me, I will then appoint him three or four 
“ thouſand more troops, that he may accompany me 
1 with a good army ;—andI will be at the 2 of 
6 ſupporting them. 


— 


“ Upon the performance of theſe conditions, 1 
cc have agreed to give the ſaid countries, at the afore- 
c mentioned revenue, to Fyzoola Khan, and to pro- 
4 mote his intereſt and alrantage to the utmoſt of my 
1 r. 


cc If Fyzoola Khan fulfils the articles of this | 
« treaty, and ſteadily adheres thereto, 1 will not 
« (God willing) neglect whatever may be to his ad- 


cc vantage. He ſhall ſend the remainder of the Ro · > 


« hillas to the other ſide of the Ganges. 


4 J have : 
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« J have ſworn upon the holy Koran, calling God 
& and his Hove to witneſs to the performance of 
ec theſe article.. 


- 
* 


ce Executed i in the preſence of Colonel Alu 
0 mn. as aforeſaid,” dc. & c. &c. 0 3 
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of Fyzoola Khan Behadur and Colonel. Alex- 


ander Champion, executed at the camp near 


Lolldong on the 12th of the month Rujib, 


in the 1188th year of the . (the 7th of | 


8 8 1 7 74). 


« PEACE OE concluded between the Vizier- al · 


% Mumileck and me, and the Nabob Vizier having 


«© been graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow on me a country, 
& J have ſworn upon the holy Koran, calling God 
cc and his Prophet to witneſs to what I engage, that 
« I will always whilſt I live continue in ſubmiſſion 
“ and obedience to the Nabob Vizier ; that I will re- 
« tain in my ſervice five thouſand men, ſtipulated by 
« the Nabob Vizier, and not a ſingle man mote; that 
<« with whomſoever the Nabob Viizier ſhall engage in 
6c hoſtilities, I will aſſiſt him; and, that if the Nabob 
« Vizier ſhall ſend an army againſt any enemy, I will 
& perſonally attend him with my forces where he 
ec goes himſelf upon ſuch ſer vice; or | ſhall other 
4e wiſe ſend two or three thouſand of my troops to 
&« join them; —that I will have no connection with 
« any perſon but the Nabob Vizier, and will hold no 
< correſpondence with = one, the Engliſh chiefs 

66 excepted ; 1 


hw 1 7 


1 whatever the Nabob direQs I will 


4 execute, and that I will, in all places, and at all 


cc times, whether in er nn continus 


cc his aſſociate. 


J have ſworn on tHe holy Kona, calling God 
C and his Prophet to W's to the performance ba 
> theſe articles. 


« May God and his Prophet puniſh me if I a 


& contrary to them, ST tp: INS n : 


ec theſe conditions. 


ce Executedi in FE 3 of Colonel Champion as 
6 aforeſaid,” &c. &c. &c. 
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1 of 2 Firmas vader he ſeal 
of Nabob Suja-al-Dowlah, Vizier-al-Mum& 
* k-Be Os 5 


12 [oa a Fiume PEA 
4. Su I a-al-Dowlah ; S. ; 
| Behadur. 


W 10 the Chomdries, Collectors, 'Cinongoes, 
40 Tax-gatherers, Farmers, &c. &c. of the Purgun- | 
cc nas of Shawbid and Rampore,: Know ye? 

ce that we have granted the jagheers of the under+ 
& mentioned diſtricts to the Nabob Fyzoola Khan 
cc Behàdur, and that the uſual and fixed revenues are 
e to be paid into the hands of the proper officers of 
de the faid Fyzoola Khan ;—obeying him in all 
c things, you ſhall no way fail in your duty to him 
* but 1 in every reſpect ſubmit to his authority. | 


266 Written on the 1th of the 
cc the 1188th Pe the Higera. 


Diſtricts, Reveyues, as ES.” 
Hazrit Naggurr - 227 $,000} 
Balaſs Poor - - - - 130,000 
Ahaloon „ 3 2245000 | Fans A 
Shawbid E <>» oe» 600,000 | 75fo00 deres 
| Moradabad - - 150, 00 
Atrhud + » „ 7 5,0004 


